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is the preferred accelerator for the 
highest quality air cured goods — 
boots, embossed proofed goods, sheet- 


i; ings, ete. 
“at TRIMENE. BASE 


and TRIMENE are unequalled in 


sponge rubber 


do you know 


THIMENE BASE 


produces excellent cures in the absence 
of Zinc Oxide or other metallic oxides? 
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Notes on the Creep of Neoprene in Shear 


By FELIX L. YERZLEY 


Physicist, Rubber Chemicals Division, 
Organic Chemicals Dept., E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


N AN earlier paper (1) certain characteristics of 

neoprene relating to the design and performance of 

neoprene springs were described. That paper was 
intended to present the results of laboratory experiment 
in such a way that possible applications could be 
worked through the preliminary planning stage based 
upon selected properties prior to actual consideration of 
final details. In much the same way the present paper 
is intended to present some preliminary information on 
the creep of neoprene in shear. The data included 
were obtained entirely from tests of laboratory sam- 
ples, rather than commercial products, in a survey now 
in progress to classify different candidate compositions 
for spring service. 

The present paper is, therefore, quite limited in 
scope, particularly from the standpoint of the designer, 
and is offered only as a preliminary progress report. It 
may, however, serve a useful purpose in illustrating the 
manner in which compositions can be developed by 
physical tests prior to actual incorporation in a specific 
design. In a broader sense some of the gist of this 
paper may be considered to apply to other rubber-like 
materials, neoprene being taken in this case only as a 
convenient example. 

All tests described in this paper were conducted at a 
constant temperature of 82°F. + 2° under a static load 
of 47.7 lbs. per square inch. The samples were cylin- 
ders half an inch thick and two inches in diameter 
vulcanized between metal plates two inches in diameter 
and one-quarter inch thick. Six samples of this type 
were mounted in series to support the same static load 
in the manner shown by Figure 1. The meta! plates 
used to tie the successive samples in a series were 





equipped with pins mounted in front of the samples. By this method deflections can be measured to the near- 
Punch marks on these pins served as bench marks from est ten thousandth of an inch. In most cases the ac- 
which the deflection of the samples was measured using curacy is justified by the uniformity of the results ob- 
the cathetometer arrangement shown in Figs. 2 and 2A tained. In other cases discrepancies far greater than the 
Note: This paper was presented before the Subdivision on Rubber precision of linear measurement were shown. 
and Plastics, Process Industries Division, American Society of Mechani- P ots — ats oo . : ' 
cal Engineers, at a meeting held in New York City on December 5, In re ange to the evaluation ot creep the moduli ol 
1940 This is its first publication. the stock in ‘“ompres iO anc » »S] i nce were 
(1) Neoprene as a Spring Material, by F. L. Yerzley, Trans. A.S.M.E.., . . , _— my, and the — ne, ah 
p. 469, July, 1940. measured on the Yerzley oscillograph. Special samples 
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rol the measurements on the oscillograph were cured 
from the same nixes used in the preparation of the 
drift specimens Hence this paper will present in 
vith related measurements of other 


formation on sheat 
properties to more completely identify the mechanical 
characteristics of the compounds. 

In order to reduce the data for the several compos! 
tions to comparable conditions the practice has been 
sponsored of expressing creep as a relative figure com 
pared to the initial deformation. Thus, relative creep, 
referred to in this paper, is creep expressed as percent 
age of the initial deformation. This is a logical method 
of comparing data if we assume that in the range of 
deformations dealt with creep for a given sample is 
proportional to the initial shear deformation under 
load. Hence, for the purposes of this paper, this as 
sumption will be made although it is apparent that ver! 
fication of this point is highly desirable and will be 
necessary before refinement of this method of ex 
pressing shear cree p can he accomplished 

Inasmuch as five samples were mounted in series in 
each group on test it is apparent that simultaneous 
readings could not be taken on all samples at the start 
of the test. Consequently, it was necessary to establish 
some arbitrary time limit for the first readings in 
order to obtain an approximate value for the initial 
deflection. 

Phe practice followed 
h the top sample in a group of 
five, 5 minutes after the application of load. By this 
procedure data were obtained on all samples within the 
time imterval between the fifth and eighth minutes after 
loading Within this rather small time interval the 
effect of creep upon the measured magnitude of the 
deflection is considered to be of secondary importance. 
This is true only because the interval within which the 


in obtaining the data for this 


piper was to start Ww 


measurements were taken was small. 
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TABLE | 


MECHANICAL DATA ON PuHySICAL MopIFICATIONS OF Vut 
CANIZATE A OBTAINED BY THE USE OF SOFTENERS OR 
REINFORCING PARTICLES 





- _ 
' e. «& 2 = 

~ » S Sy Jaz ~ = 
~ ~ + = wv ma + S ¢ 
= Se AOS we © _ se 
= = = =h. sos = 2% 
= >: SARS san ~ = 
= = Ss ~~ Ta = = “ 

, ~— == aes ~ ~~ 
Qx mes 3 “«s.-5 ~ &.= 

\ 47 40.6 0.6 520 87 
B Softens 44 49.2 27.7 455 81.9 
( \ 40) 62.4 44.0 400 78.1 
D 37 68.6 85.0 370 792 
} Sottene 44 50.3 18.3 $53 8O0./ 
I B 41 64.4 19.2 385 85.9 
G 38 68.0 20.6 335 85.9 
H 35 76.2 24.5 313 85.4 
| 52 35.1 17.0 690 86.6 

] Reinforcement 60 24.3 20.0 933 R3 
K \ 0/ 18.4 21.5 1235 77.2 
L 73 12.5 22.7 72.0 
M 78 9.1 25.9 60.4 

N 

© Reinforcement 53 33.0 18.7 675 85.6 
: B 57 28.8 15.8 828 84.0 
2 61 23.2 16.0 995 82.7 
R 71 19.8 13.9 1560 46.9 
S 49 44.8 19-23 620 85.4 
rl Reinforcement 53 32.0 19-23 730 83.0 
( 59 27.4 19-23 985 80.9 
67 18.6 19-23 1300 75 
\ 76 12.1 19-23 1800 69.3 





lt is characteristic of rubber-like materials, however, 
to show the most rapid rate of creep immediately fol- 
lowing the application of load. It was, therefore, con- 
sidered desirable to make the reference point for the 
measurement of creep the value of the deflection at 
some considerably later time. For this purpose the two- 
hour readings were selected and the relative creep fig 
ures given in the paper represent creep beyond that 
which occurred up to two hours. In other words, the 
relative creep at two hours in all cases would be zero 





Figure 2A 
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Two general methods of varying the physical char- 
acteristics of neoprene vulcanizates have been used in 
the preparation of the samples for these tests. The 
first general method is the modification of modulus and 
other properties by adding ingredients which change the 
properties as the result of a purely physical mixture 
with the base composition. The second method is to 
vary the chemical composition of the base compound. 

Inasmuch as superficial examination of compositions 
for a particular service may be misleading it is pos- 
sible that incorrect compositions may find application in 
spite of very definite shortcomings that could be 
eliminated by further study. For example, resilience 
and modulus are not necessarily related to the tendency 
of a spring to sag or creep under load. Therefore, 
there is no substitute for an actual evaluation of creep 
when this property must be carefully controlled. The 
following data, therefore, illustrates the fact that re- 
gardless of the general method used to obtain these 
different characteristics each of the essential proper- 
ties—modulus, resilience, creep and any others that 
may enter into the service—must be independently 
evaluated. 

Figure 3 shows the relative creep of four compost- 
tions plotted logarithmically against time. Compound 
A is the basic composition and compounds B, C and D 
are softer versions obtained by adding successively 
greater amounts of the same softening ingredient. This 
is a purely physical means of changing the modulus and 
it will be noted that Compound D, which is the softest 
(see Table |) shows very bad creep. 

Figure 4, on the other hand, shows that the same 
range of modulus may be covered without sacrificing 
creep to the same extent by using a different physical 
softener. 

Figure 5 shows a series of compounds containing in- 
creasing amounts of a type of carbon black. The creep 
data for Compound A which have been placed on all 
of the other figures for comparison, was omitted from 
this figure to avoid confusion with other lines which 
would be very close to it. Under the fixed load of 
47.7 \bs. per square inch the initial deflection in shear 
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(Table I) for these compounds varied from 9.1 to 
35.1%. It will be noted that in the order of increasing 
hardness the creep increases. It is also apparent, how- 
ever, that the lines appear to be converging and _ that 
the initial order in creep might be reversed at some time 
well beyond the limit of the data shown. 

Figure 6 shows a series of compounds covering sub- 
stantially the same modulus range as Figure 5 but in 
this case it will be noted that as the modulus increases 
the creep decreases. It also appears that these data are 
divergent so that the order shown for the extent of the 
test presumably would not be changed if the test were 
further prolonged. 

Figure 7 shows the creep data for a series of com- 
pounds obtained by incorporating an intermediate type 
of carbon black in the compound to obtain creep char- 
acteristics intermediate between those of Figure 5 and 
Figure 6. No clear trend is shown for different 
amounts of black by these data, which do not appear 





TABLE II 


MECHANICAL DATA ON VARIOUS VULCANIZATES UNMODIFIED 
BY PHYSICAL SOFTENERS OR REINFORCING AGENTS 
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= & 4 ASS a mC) 245 2H 

2 § 2 st. eg: fs gt 

= $§ s&35 3A SEF SA 
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A 47 40.6 206 520 87.3 
BB 51 39.0 11.8 600 87.4 
& 46 49.2 13.2 515 85.7 
DD 4 57.6 8.2 465 84.2 
EE 45 59.5 16.8 505 78.0 
FF 43 588 4.7 455 82.7 
GG 39 65.8 7.1 400 78.8 
HH 51 40.2 10.0 615 67.5 
JJ (Rubber) 35 71.5 6.0 No data No data 
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ror example, l . V1 that the creep rate for ( o1 
pounds | to M increases and Table | shows that theré 


is at the same time a decrease in resilience. Figure ¢ 
however. shows that for the cor pounds trom ©) to in 
the trend is toward a lower creep rate at the same time 
that the resilience decreasing from 86% to 77% 

In | iwure S data are riven tor a series ot base con 
pounds containing no physical modifiers such as soft 
ening or reimtorcing agents hese cover a rather r 
stricted range in modulus, but they cover a rather wid: 
range in resilience and in relative creep It wall be 


noted that Compound A, which has been the prin Ipal 
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subject of the preceding portion of the paper, is the 
poorest of this group. Compound JJ, which 1s next to 
the best compound in this group, is a rubber control 
which is claimed to have marked resistance to creep. 
Reference to Figure 8 and Table II shows again that 
there is no reliable correspondence between resilience 
ind creep rate. As a specific example consider Com 
pounds HH and BB. At the end of 200 hours the 
creep of Compound HH was 10%. The creep ot 
Compound BB was 11.8%. 1 
compounds was 67.5 and 87.3 

The foregoing data illustrate the complexity of a 
very limited portion of the creep problem that must be 
studied in materials laboratories. As time goes on 


‘he resilience of these two 


( 


©, respectively 


intensive work will bring about a better understanding 
of the field 
to thoroughly investigate other factors such as various 


It will also become increasingly necessary 


loads, temperatures and degrees of vibration 
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Use of Coumarone Resins 


In Rubber Compounding 


Coumarone resins find wide application in the com 
pounding of rubber, principally as softening and plas 
ticizing agents. The following article, taken from the 
Vovember, 1940, issue of the “Rubber Age (of Lon 
don),” is a practical review of the many uses to which 
these materials are now being put, as well as a com- 
mentary on some possible new uses.—-THE EDITOR 


OUMARONE resins are the cheapest synthetic 

resins and may be obtained in forms which range 

from viscous liquids to clear hard resins. They are 
already of some importance to rubber compounding, 
and as this importance is becoming greater, they merit 
closer consideration than has hitherto been accorded 
to them. 

Coumarone resins are tacitly assumed to refer to the 
mixtures of coumarone, indene, cyclopentadiene resins 
that are invariably met together. They are derived 
from coumarone, indene and cyclopentadiene, respec 
tively, the resins being polymers of these products. 
Coumarone is a colorless liquid, boiling at 172° C., 
which was discovered by Kraemer and Spiller (Ber. 
78, 23, 1890) during work on coal tar distillates. Its 
specific gravity is 1.096. They also obtained indene 
as a colorless liquid boiling at 182° C., and having a 
specific gravity of 1.0002. soth were obtained from 
coal tar fractions. 

These monomers are unsaturated, and indeed their 
structure shows up features in which they resemble 
other well-known synthetic resins. 


a™~—CH a“~—C H CH—CH 
| lt I I 
| | CH | CH CH CH 
NV HV iacailt 
re) CH, CH; 
COUMARONE INDENE CY CLOPENTADIENE 


While indene and cyclopentadiene are hydrocarbons, 
and show marked affinities with other similar mate- 
rials, coumarone is somewhat anomalous. It is an un 
saturated cyclic oxide analogous to indene. 

By virtue of their unsaturated character these mate- 
rials may be polymerized comparatively easily. They 
are all found together in distillation fractions of coal 
tar, notably in solvent naphtha. Hitherto, in the manu- 
facture of coumarone resins, the great difficulty has 
been to remove those impurities which spoil their color, 
odor, and other properties. Otherwise the production 
is comparatively simple. 

It is interesting to note that indene itself shows 
characteristics which closely resemble that of styrene, 
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By HARRY BARRON 


Consulting Chemist 


for it can be polymerized by heat, by oxygen, and by 
ultra-violet light. In each instance, however, the pres 
ence of catalyst accelerates the polymerization. Poly 
merization of indene can be closely controlled so as to 
yield regular polymers. 

The starting material in the production of couma 
rone resins is solvent naphtha derived directly from 
coal-tar. Present day practice is to employ the frac 
tion boiling between 160 and 180° C. This fraction 
is richest in coumarone and indene, and yields a much 
better product than is obtained from a fraction with 
a wider boiling range. The actual polymerization of 
the coumarone and indene is a carefully controlled 
process. Care is necessary if hard clear colorless 
resins are to be obtained. Concentrated sulfuric acid 
is the usual catalyst. The reaction is strongly exo 
thermic. If the temperature rise is not checked, in 
ferior discolored products are obtained. To obviate 
this the naphtha is thoroughly stirred and maintained 
at temperatures which do not greatly exceed O° C. 
The reaction is allowed to continue until the specific 
gravity of samples of the oil formed remains constant. 

The final stages involve removal of excess solvent 
naphtha, first by vacuum distillation, followed by heat 
ing up to a temperature of about 275° C. Any other 
volatile impurities are also removed. Mention must be 
made of another interesting process of polymerization, 
which is in keeping with modern trends. This is to 
emulsify solvent naphtha together with a solution of 
the catalyst. By using this principle, Miller and Hill 
(B.P. 225,216/1923) were able to develop a continu 
ous process, in which sulfuric acid is the catalyst, 
whereby reaction was actually completed within ten 
seconds. 

By varying the conditions of polymerization, a whole 
range of resins becomes available, each one having a 
different molecular weight. The members show sin 
gularly similar chemical behavior, the chief variation 
being in melting point. The best commercial grades 
are pale yellow resins, which are quite thermoplastic. 
Their resistance to heat is also good, decomposition 
setting in at 275° C. When strongly heated the char- 
acteristic odor becomes apparent. They are quite 
unsaponifiable and neutral, in spite of the presence of 
oxygen in the coumarone part of the resin. Dilute acids 
and alkalies and salts have no effect upon them. They 
are chemically inert. 

These synthetic resins are soluble in a very wide 
range of solvents, including the standard hydrocar- 
bons, etc. The same applies to many other types of 
solvents, such as esters, aldehydes and ketones. With 
the exception of castor oil they are also soluble in 
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vegetable and animal oils, either the raw oils, or when 
the latter have been treated. 
Another outstanding feature of these resins is their 


readiness to mix with other materials. Thus they mix 


freely with ester gum, alkyd resins, and so on; at the 


same time they are freely compatible with such syn 
thetic resins as polystyrene, polyacrylic resins, poly- 
methacrylic resins, etc.; in yet another class of binder 
materials, including chlorinated rubber, and chlorinated 
diphenyls, they are also freely miscible. In_ fact, 
among ordinary commercial plastics, the cellulose 
group are the outstanding exceptions in not mixing 
with them, although this does not apply to the cellulose 
ethers 


Mix Freely with Tars, Pitches, etc. 


As might be anticipated, the coumarone resins mix 
very freely with tars, pitches, and bitumens generally. 
Although virtually incompatible in paraffin wax, they 
are miscible with many others, including carnauba, 
beeswax, ozokerite, and chlorinated waxes. Stearic 
icid, too, is compatible with the resins. 

Coumarone resins are extremely satisfactory com 
pounding ingredients. They are used to plasticize and 
soften rubber; they confer tackiness; they give gloss; 


and they act as fillers. They aid in dispersion of min 


eral fillers \ccording to Schwalm (U.S.P. 1,869, 
1172/1932), addition of even 2% coumarone resin to 
rubber on the mixing mill greatly assists in the dis 


persion of fillers 

Coumarone resins are also among the most effective 
softeners. Insofar as they are actually able to dissolve 
rubber they are true plasticizers, facilitating its pro 
cessing al almost every stage of operation The various 
grades of resin can be utilized to confer different 
properties according to the nature of the product de 
sired. -The semi-fluid and softer resins are the best 
types for promoting plastification and tackiness. The 
hard resins are the best fillers. 

An obvious advantage for use in rubber is thet 
neutral charactet [his 1s one reason why they do 


ith vulcanization. Their in 


not in any way intertere w 
ertness, and the resistance to chemical reaction, also 
precludes activity during the cure. There is no ten 
dency for them to upset accelerators 

It has been established bevond reasonable doubt that 
coumarone resins are not inimical to the aging of the 
rubber. In this respect they have a strong advantage 


over many other softeners. In particular they are 


rapidly superseding resin, which has definite deleteri 
ous effects on aging 
Coumarone resins are used as softeners in almost 


every type of rubber product. They are employed, 
for example, in the preparation of tire stocks and for 
inner tubes. They feature very often in mechanicals, 
notably soles and heels, hose, and molded goods In 
general. Their properties make them well suited for 
use in sponge rubber. Another considerable outlet is 
rubber flooring 

Although their chief function ts to act as softeners, 
they possess other useful properties. The softer grades 
are softeners pure and simple. But harder types are 
employed as fillers. Wherever coumarone resins are 
employed they give a bright glossy finish to the molded 
articles. Another important virtue is that they do not 
discolor during vulcanization and may, therefore, be 


used for white goods 


The intrinsic tackiness of the lower polymers is of 
great value in association with rubber. Stocks con- 
taining them are employed for making proofings, for 
impregnated fabrics, for sheetings of every type, for 
adhesive tapes, surgical plasters, and so on. 

It is this tackiness, combined with ready solubility in 
cheap solvents, which has made them very useful for 
preparing rubber solutions. Rubber adhesives and 
cements that include coumarone resins possess en- 
hanced bonding properties and superior aging charac- 
teristics. The mixes go into solution with more ease 
and higher concentrations of rubber may be dispersed. 
\n example of their use was given by Drew (B.P. 
312,610/1928), who mixed coumarone resins, rubber, 
and pigments on the mill and then formed them into 
a cement with benzine. 

\n aspect that is not too well-known and which has 
great topical interest, is the outstanding merit of 
coumarone in the handling of scrap. They have the 
comparatively rare property when hot of being able 
to disperse vulcanized rubber; this property is made 
use of in many novel reclaiming processes. There are 
numerous proprietary plastic compositions of rubber, 
whose unique properties are made available only by 
their coumarone resin content. Coumarone resins may 
be utilized in the direct plastification of ground vul- 
canized rubber. For example, Blumberg (B.P. 419,- 
4196/1934), prepared a reclaimed material by knead 
ing together 100 parts of coumarone resin and 15 parts 
crumb vulcanized rubber. I have had little difficulty in 


converting crumb vulcanized rubber into useful 


a 

plastic material by means of as little as 2.5% of 
coumarone resin 

These resins are also used in standard reclaiming 
processes. They are particularly helpful in the alkali 
process, since they can be added at any stage of the 
processing due to the fact that alkali does not affect 
them. They are also employed in the preparation of 
artificial dispersions of rubber, an activity which has 
now reached proportions that command respectful con- 
sideration. Even in 1928, Richards and Smith 
(U.S.P. 1,671,316) recommended coumarone resin for 
the reclamation and re-dispersion of scrap rubber 


Preparation of Aqueous Dispersions 


\queous dispersions of coumarone resins can be 
prepared. The lower polymers in particular can be 
emulsified with some ease. These dispersions are 
widely used in latex mixes, in which they perform 
functions parallel to those in ordinary rubber mixes. 
The following is one method for making an emulsion 
of a low melting resin: 

Eight grams oleic acid is added to 100 grams of 
molten resin. A boiling solution of 3 grams triethan- 
olamine in 100 c.cs. water is added to this with vigor- 
ous stirring, which is maintained until the emulsion is 
cold. Higher melting resins may be dispersed via the 
formation of a solution. 

So far the importance of coumarone resins has been 
emphasized for use with natural rubber. But their 
utility does not end there. They are also employed 
in the processing of synthetic rubber-like materials. 
Their function here is also to act as softeners and to 
confer tackiness. Thus they have been widely utilized 
not only for neoprene, but also for Thiokol, and for 
Perbunan. They also find application as plasticizers 
ind extenders in chlorinated rubber. 
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FLOODLIGHTING 


For Protection Against Sabotage 


Although not in the alarmist class, we do believe in 
adequate defense precautions —and such precautions 
begin at home, in the plant operating under National 
Defense orders and producing goods and materials to 
insure domestic security. Therefore, the accompanying 
article, which gives some interesting information con- 
cerning methods of preventing sabotage by use of ade- 
quate lighting, should prove of interest to all operators 
of rubber factories, large and small.—Tue Epiror 


ATIONAL Defense has become the dominating 

force in American industry today. It has literally 

created a new product—Armaments—the ramifi- 
cations of which reach into every phase and category 
of our industrial system. From blankets to battleships 
and cartridges to canned goods every branch of in- 
dustry is being recruited to National Defense. With 
more than 1600 orders placed with industry by the 
National Defense Commission to July Ist and scores 
more being released daily, the number of plants which 
can become the target for sabotage has already reached 
serious proportions. 

It has been the bitter lesson of Europe’s recent his- 
tory that success in war depends as much, if not more, 
on machines and the products of industry as upon 
generalship or strategy. In this country, it is safe to 
predict, our efforts toward assuring peace by means 
of an impregnable defense can be successful only to 
the extent that our industry is able to produce the 





How thoroughly a factory yard may be illuminated 
is excellently depicted in the above illustration. 
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Layout of a typical medium size plant, with the 
arrows and other marks indicating proper location 
of various types of floodlights. 


weapons, materials and equipment for land, sea and 
air forces. 

But to perform its function of building up the 
National Defense, American Industry must be pro- 
tected against sabotage. Government officials have re 
vealed that the record of sabotage acts against industry 
in the last war showed that an overwhelming propor- 
tion of these crimes were committed prior to our 
declaration of war. As a result, J. Edgar Hoover, in 
a recent public statement said that the F.B.1. is now 
recommending that industries, among other precau- 
tions, should floodlight factory grounds at night. 

Our World War experience proved that industry's 
first line of defense against sabotage is light. When 
industry builds a fence of light around its property 
it erects a barrier through which no intruder dares 
pass. Moreover, this fence of light is of tremendous 
aid to guards and police as it creates a ‘“‘no man’s 
land” which can be easily patrolled and in which any 
suspicious person is instantly detected. Light deprives 
the intruder of the protection of dark corners and 
deep shadows upon which he relies. 

The purpose of protective lighting is to deter in- 
truders from entering the property and to make them 
readily visible if they do enter. The amount of light 
and the type of distribution required to do this de- 
pends upon the importance and vulnerability to attack 
of the property and the other means of protection 
used, such as guards, fences and alarms. Each prop- 
erty must be studied to determine the places which are 
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most vulnerabk ind then those places should be ade 


quately lighted. No one system of lighting will take 


care of all cases but one or more fundamental flood 


lighting principles can be ipplied to provide adequate 


protective lighting to meet most conditions 
Fencing around the property is an important aid in 
. - 
protec tion, i iuse the more dithcult the entrance and 


the more conspicuous the intruder can be made if he 


attempts to enter the more effective the guard can 


operate Fen ing should be lighted because guards 
innot see in the dark and a properly lighted fence 
not only reduces the number of guards required but 
simplihes patrolling. If guards are at fixed stations 
it 1s often feasible to so locate these stations that their 
irea of visibility ore itly increased It is desirable 
vhere possible to have guards located in shadow so 
that the intruder cannot know their location and so 


1 


that they mav see th intruder more @asily Che Vis! 


bility of distant points is materially affected by the 


igount of light in the immediate vicinity of the guard, 
tor it he is standing in a lighted area more light must 
he provided it the distant point to provide equal 
visibility 

The conventional way of lighting a fence line is to 
place a narrow beam 1000-watt floodlighting projector 
at each corner and place additional projectors approxi 
mately 300 feet apart lhe proyectors should all be 
aimed in the direction in which the guard 1s patrolling, 
so that the light does not shine in his eves. Local 
conditions, sucl s the tvpe of tence, the location of 
the guard, the method of patrolling, the size of the 
vard, the location of the building, and the surroundings 
of the vard may make a different system of lighting 


nore ettecttve 


Additional Lighting Precautions 


lf buildings re close to a fence line it may be 


desirable to place the floodlighting projectors on the 
roots ot adjacent buildings and light the area up to 
is well as bevond the fence. If there is a wire fence 
ind the guard is patrolling inside the fence, it may be 
desirable to use a wider beam projector and direct 


most of the light outside of the fence so that the edge 


ol the be in is alot uy the rence line This leaves the 
guard in relative darkness and provides a wide space 
outside of the fence tn which he can observe any 
intruder. If the fence is opaque it should be painted 


white, thus an intruder will stand out in bold silhouette 


igainst the hght background. In other places as well 
it often is possible to lighten backgrounds which help 
the guards to see an intruder in silhouette 

In some cases, particularly in small vards, it is en 
tirely teasible to light the fence line by means of local 


| 
| 
units spaced 50 to 75 feet apart. The units should be 
gh so that a passing person cannot 


he lamps with a club, putting 


mounted high enou 
eastly reach up and hit t 
a section in darkness. It is necessary to place units 
suthciently close together so that there is no large 
section in darkness to provide a place of easy access 
lamp ts broken or burned out 


for an intruder if one 


Close spacing is also desirable to provide the coverage 


necessary to reveal intruders in fog and bad weather 
when they are most likely to operate. 

While the boundary fence ts the first line of defense, 
there are many vulnerable areas around a property 
which should receive careful study to provide satisfac 
torv lighting. Some of the most vulnerable of these 


are: (1) Spaces along railroad tracks and highways; 
(2) Narrow alleys between buildings; (3) Narrow 
spaces between buildings and fence lines; (4) All 
entrances to yards; (5) Entrances to important build- 
ings; (6) Areas where there is concealment, such as 
shrubbery or outbuildings; (7) Near to the fence line; 
(8) Streets that dead end at the property line. There 
are, of course, several others. 

lf there are a number of freight cars parked in the 
yard, this is a location which should receive particular 
attention, because it provides a rallying point where a 
large group may be concealed and from which they 
can make sallies to do their destructive work. Piles of 
lumber or stacks of other material around the yard 
may cause a shadow in which an intruder can find 
shelter and wait for the opportune time to strike. In 
spots like this small fires may be started for the pur- 
pose of distracting attention from other locations 
where greater depredations are planned 


~ 


Arrangement for Typical Factory 


Reproduced on the accompanying diagram 1s a 
typical layout of a medium size industrial plant com 
prising an office building, several large warehouse and 
manufacturing buildings and several small buildings 
for miscellaneous purposes. The plant property ts en 
closed on four sides by a fence and is located fronting 
on a main highway with a railroad along one side and 
a spur track into the yard. 

[he primary problem in lighting this layout is fence 
lighting \long the highway wide-angle porcelain 
enamel floodlights are used at or near the fence line 
lighway and 


1 
} 
! 


pointed outwards at right angles to the ' 
directed downwards to reduce possibility of glare to 
passing motorists. These floodlights are also used along 
the fence paralleling the railroad and are similarly 
aimed and directed to minimize glare. Floodlight pro 
jectors are indicated along the other fence lines where 
no glare problem is present. They should be concen 
trated-beam types and directed nearly parallel with 
the fence 

Particular attention has been given the spur track 
and its alley between the buildings, floodlighting pro 
iectors are recommended to throw light the length of 
he spur and brilliantly illuminate its gate through the 
fence. Additional medium-spread and concentrating 
beam floodlights are indicated on the building corners 
near the spur entrance—one of the most vulnerable 
points in the entire plant layout—for maximum pro 


tection 


Concentrating-Beam Floodlights 


The factory street on the right hand side of the 
office building is lighted with concentrating-beam 
floodlights which are directed the length of the street 
from each end. Additional lighting is provided here 
by porcelain enamel floodlights on the roof of the 
adjacent building. 

General yard lighting, for protection as well as to 
facilitate night operations, is provided by medium- 
spread and concentrating floodlights—depending on the 
size of the area and their distance from it. Flood- 
lights are located advantageously on building corners 
and directed as required. 
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New Specifications and Tests 
Approved by A.S.1.M. Committee on Standards 


T a recent meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials’ Committee E-10 on Standards, 
which has the authority in the interval between 
annual meetings to act for the Society in a judicial ca 
pacity to determine whether the various standing com 
mittees on materials have reached a consensus on their 
recommendations, a number of actions were approved 
on specifications and tests emanating from Committee 
D-11 on Rubber Products. Four of the actions con 


cern proposed new test methods as follows: 
(1) Testing Rubber Compounds for Resistance to 
Accelerated Light Aging. 
(2) Calibrating a Light Source Used for Accelerat 
ing the Deterioration of Rubber. 
3) Test tor State of Cure (T-50 Test). 
(4) Test for Tear Resistance of Vulcanized Rubber. 


The so-called “T-50 Test” was approved and the 
other three methods were accepted for publication as 
information and comment. They will not be assigned 


\.S.T.M. designations and are to be published in the 


Proceedings as part of the 1940 report of Committee 
1)-11 and also in the compilation of “A.S.T.M. Stand 
irds on Rubber Products” which is in preparation. 

The “T-50 Test” according to the scope clause of 
the new test (D 599-40 T) is designed as a means of 
determining the extent of cure of a rubber compound 
by measuring the temperature at which it recovers its 
elasticity, when it is stretched at room temperature, 
frozen at a sufficiently low temperature to cause it to 
lose its elastic properties, and then gradually warmed. 

When carried out under properly controlled con 
ditions, the T-50 value shows a good correlation with 
combined sulfur in a stock of given composition, and 
a qualitative correlation with combined sulfur in stocks 
of varying compositions. Its advantages over a com 
bined sulfur determination are its greater speed and 
simplicity and its applicability in certain cases where 
sulfur determinations are difficult or impossible. — Its 
use is limited to rubber compounds with a relatively 
high elongation at break (generally 300 per cent or 
over). It is mainly useful in controlling and checking 
uniformity of cure in production and as a tool in ex 
perimental work where knowledge of the state of cure 
is important. It is not suitable for use in purchase 
specifications. The new method outlines the testing 
procedures and describes the two types of apparatus 
which are in general use. 


Accelerated Light Aging Test 


The method of testing rubber compounds for resist- 
ance to accelerated light aging is intended for use as a 
static accelerated test applicable for estimating the com 
parative resistance of soft vulcanized rubber com- 
pounds to deterioration when exposed to light having 
a frequency range approximating that of sunlight but 
a greater intensity in the ultra violet range than sun- 
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light. The companion method for calibrating a light 
source is intended primarily for use in measuring the 
intensity of radiation from the light source. It may 
also be used for measuring and integrating the inten- 
sity or total exposure from other light sources which 
are intermittent or variable in intensity such as sunlight 
and for comparing light sources. 


Proposed Test for Tear Resistance 


The proposed test for tear resistance describes a 
procedure widely used for determining tear resistance 
of the usual grades of soft vulcanized rubber, such as 
tire tread, carcass and inner tube compounds or those 
used in most mechanical rubber goods. It does not 
apply to the testing of material ordinarily classed as 
hard rubber. Since tear resistance is affected to a large 
degree by mechanical fibering of the rubber under 
stress as well as by stress distribution, speed of stretch 
ing and size of specimen, the results obtained in a tear 
resistance test can only be regarded as a measure of the 
resistance under the conditions of that particular test 
and not necessarily as having any relation to service 
value. The method is useful therefore only for labor 
atory comparisons and is not applicable for service 
evaluations except when supplemented by additional 
tests and is not for use in purchase specifications. The 
significance to be attached to the results can only be 
determined by each laboratory for its particular prob 
lem. 

On the recommendation of Committee D-11, changes 
were approved and are being incorporated in four ex 
isting methods of test—one covering compression set 
of vulcanized rubber (D 395) which is considered an 
improvement in the constant deflection type test. It 
involves reporting compression set in terms of original 
deflection, and provides data of most value. While 
the change in the Methods of Tension Testing of Vul- 
canized Rubber (D 412) is not extensive, it is ex- 
tremely important since it involves the question of in 
terpretation and analysis of data. After detailed dis- 
cussion, the subcommittee in charge decided that in case 
the ultimate tensile strengths fail to check within 10 
per cent of the highest value obtained, additional spect 
mens shall be tested until two or more such check re 
sults are obtained. The old figure was 5 per cent. 

Revisions in the Methods of Testing Rubber In- 
sulated Wire and Cable (D 470) involve the ozone 
resistance test and give better temperature regula- 
tion during test and provide improvement in the de 
termination of ozone concentration. 

Instead of dieing out the dumb-bell test pieces after 
immersion in the Test for Changes in Properties of Rub- 
ber and Rubber-Like Materials in Liquids (D 471), 
this is now to be done before immersion. Revisions 
which have been approved also reduce the time interval 
after removal from the liquid for determining tensile 
strength and elongation from 24 hours to 4 hours. 
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Because the 120-hr. air oven test at 121° C. is con- 
sidered too long and too mild for the present type of 
compounds designed to resist heat and aging, it has 
been deleted from the Specifications for Insulated Wire 
and Cable: Heat-Resisting Rubber Compound (D 469), 
which leaves the air pressure heat test and the oxygen 
bomb test requirements, both of which are more severe 
than the air oven 

One of Committee D-11’s methods covers Sample 
reparation for Physical Testing of Rubber Products 
(1) 15), and because very important advances have 
been made in equipment and technique in bufhng, 
modifications have been set up in this requirement 
which in general are in agreement with the new pro 


cedure established at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

The final action recommended by the committee and 
approved by the Society is the result of a great deal of 
work carried out by the sub-committee in charge of 
Methods of Chemical Analysis of Rubber Products 
(D 297). Based on extensive inter-laboratory coopera- 
tive work and contacts with other groups new tentative 
methods of chemical analysis have been set up carry- 
ing the designation D 297—40 T replacing the existing 
standard D 297—39. The methods are classified into 
four separate procedures as follows: Complete pro- 
cedure; rubber solvent method; short procedure; and 
copper and manganese determination in crude rubber. 





Process for Increasing Yarn Strength 


NEW method for treating yarns and threads for 
iterially increasing their tensile 
strength and controlling their residual stretch is the 
subject of | S. Patent No. 2,220,958, recently issued 
to H. Y. Jennings of the Copeman Laboratories Co., 
Flint, Mich The method was originally developed 
for the purpose OT creating a cotton shoe thread com 


the purpose ot 


parable to a linen thread in stretch-resistance and ten 
sile strength, which in turn led to the laboratory de 
velopment of stronger cotton tire and belting cords 
where it was desired to eliminate much of the heating 
due to internal friction by permanently bonding the 
fibres in their tensioned position, according to Dr 
Jennings 

Essentially, the method described by Dr. Jennings 
comprises two steps Che first step consists 1n stretch 
ing the yarn or thread a predetermined amount so that 
tension will be distributed more evenly over the in 
dividual fibres or filaments composing it. The second 
step consists in fixing the yarn or thread permanently 
in this tensioned position by the use of a synthetic 
resin or other bonding agent. At the end of the first 
step the untreated yarn or thread is said to be in its 
position of maximum inherent tensile strength, as ten 
sion is exerted uniformly over the maximum number 
of fibres composing the thread 

The permanent bonding agent coats or impregnates 
the individual fibres, thus substantially increasing the 
inherent strength of the tensioned yarn by binding the 
hbres to each other and reducing slippage It is 
pointed out that the bonding agents will vary from 
product to product, according to the fiber content of 
the thread or yarn and according to the ultimate use 
to which it is to be put. According to a report from 
Dr Jennings, exhaustive tests over a period of years 
have indicated that this method can be applied to yarns 
composed of animal, synthetic or vegetable fibres in 
either their staple or filament form, and that the im 
proved performance can in most cases be made com 
mercially permanent to laundering, dry cleaning or 
textile finishing agents. 

Copeman Laboratories, incidentally, are the owners 
of Reissue Patent No. 21,669 covering the application 
of latex and other materials to hosiery for the pur 
pose of increasing run and snag resistance. They con 
trol other patents of interest to the rubber industry. 
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Review of Uses of Rubber for Paint 


NCREASING commercial significance of chlorinated 

rubber demonstrates the remarkable inertness and 
stability which chlorine imparts to some organic com- 
pounds, including the Arochlors (chlorinated diphenyl! 
plasticizers) and the Halowaxes (chlorinated hydro 
carbon waxes), according to an item in a recent issue 
of the /ndustrial Bulletin, pubiished by Arthur D 
Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. The article reviews 
the uses of rubber for paint. 

Commercially, rubber is chlorinated by treatment of 
a carbon tetrachloride solution of pure crepe rubber 
with gaseous chlorine for several hours. The resulting 
product, a granular thermoplastic, contains 66 to 68 
per cent chlorine. To date chlorinated rubber has been 
used chiefly in lacquers other than nitrocellulose, var- 
nishes, printing inks and other finishes to impart cor- 
rosion resistance and overcome tackiness, brittleness 
and instability. 

Generally speaking, chlorinated rubber is used in 
protective coatings in three ways: First, as a major 
ingredient of lacquer to which plasticizers, resins and 
pigments are added as required. A hard, flexible, 
stable, chemically resistant film is produced which ts 
used for finishes indoors and outdoors, on hardware, 
for marine finishes, paper coating and cloth coating. 
Such finishes are particularly applicable for concrete 
surfaces because they dry rapidly and resist alkali. 
Second, a small percentage of chlorinated rubber (five 
to ten per cent) is added to other finishes to speed 
drying, improve gloss and resistance to chemicals. 
Third, and most important, the majority of all chlorin 
ated rubber is consumed in mixture with long-oil alkyd 
synthetics, where addition of 25 per cent chlorinated 
rubber is said to cut drying time in half and produce 
alkali-resistant, tint-retaining synthetic finishes suitable 
for wide industrial applications. 

Although high cost has thus far restricted its use, 
the properties of chlorinated rubber suggest future 
application in outdoor adhesives to impart water- 
proofness, in printing inks to impart resistance to 
alkalis (necessary in soap wrappers) and in insulators 
to decrease water absorption. Mixtures with thermo- 
setting plastics have been successfully injection- 
molded in experimental procedures and show high re- 
sistance to water, alcohol and other destructive in- 
fluences. 
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Reducing Moisture Loss from Fruits and Vegetables 


N STORAGE and on the retail market, fruits and 
vegetables lose considerable weight and in time ap- 
pear shriveled and unsightly. If they are sold by 
weight, the loss to the producer may be considerable 
even before the fruit or vegetable sells at a disad- 
vantage because of its poor appearance. In order to 
reduce such losses, which are primarily due to the loss 
of moisture from the product, coatings of various 
kinds are being suggested and tried in a limited way. 

At present, the water wax emulsions in which the 
produce is stibmerged during the grading and cleaning 
operations are most popular. These emulsions are 
largely paraffin mixed with smaller quantities of other 
waxes, which, on drying, impart a high luster to the 
fruit. The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
maintained at Wooster, Ohio, has investigated such 
emulsions with particular emphasis on their effects 
on respiration, because preliminary investigations have 
shown that various fruits develop a poor flavor when 
coated. 

For example, during numerous tests of a dozen 
wax formulas on apple fruits in a respirometer, the 
coatings were found to reduce oxygen absorption by 
from 20 to 80 per cent. Carbon dioxide evolution was 
reduced from 10 to 60 per cent. It is not known just 
how much respiration may be altered by wax coatings 
at given temperatures and for varying periods before 
off flavors develop, but many of the fruits so coated 


were useless for consumption within a very few days. 

In the search for coating materials that would re- 
duce moisture loss and at the same time allow adequate 
respiration to proceed, rubber as pure latex was used 
with excellent results. No off flavors resulted in fruits 
coated and stored at room temperature for 2 months 
or more. In storage at 35 to 40° F. for over 3 months, 
the same treatments reduced moisture loss from apples 
50 per cent over those not treated, The untreated fruits 
were unsalable from shrivel, but the coated lot were 
in perfect condition. 

In addition to preventing water loss, the rubber 
coating on the apples maintained a high luster on the 
fruits which was due to this protection. Respiration 
tests showed carbon dioxide passing through the rub- 
ber membrane very freely, probably because of its 
known high solubility in rubber. Oxygen, which is 
not so important in its effect on causing poor flavored 
fruit, passed through somewhat more slowly than the 
carbon dioxide but at a much faster rate than through 
the wax coatings. 

Sevetal other coatings and wrappings, such as cello- 
phane, Pliofilm, and Pliolite, were tested. The studies 
are incomplete but do point toward the possibilities of 
such a material as rubber for preservative coatings. 
The studies also reveal the limitations of many of the 
materials either suggested or actually used for this 
purpose. 





Observations on the Conservation of Rubber 
(Letter to the Editor) 


Hk article on Rubber Conservation Methods in 

Germany, by Mr. E. G. Holt, in your November, 
1940, issue was interesting. The applications, how- 
ever, present only one side of the possibilities, and, 
I am sorry to add, the wishful thinking side. An im- 
portant method conserving rubber which too many 
overlook is that of making present rubber goods last 
longer. This can be attained in a number of ways. 
Here are a few illustrations : 

Lack of adequate heat control in the vulcanization 
of retreaded tires in the numerous small, poorly set-up 
establishments results 4 excessive wear and waste of 
the rubber employed. A more serious waste of rubber 
occurs within the aan proper. In order to effect 
petty economies. the wear-resisting quality of tire 
treads for passenger Cars has been seriously reduced. 
Thus, a mixture of smoked sheets and poor rubber 


in the tread, while saving a little money, creates a waste 


of far greater proportion. The tread wear is not only 
accelerated beyond the ratio of saving but the earlier 
replacement of the tire due to such excessive wear also 
means that the rubber in the carcass is prematurely 
discarded. Similarly, reclaimed rubber, a valuable 
compounding ingredient, may be misused, so as to lead 
to a deterioration and waste of good crude rubber. 
Non-essential color requirements prevent the use of 
tougher compounds and effective antioxidants. 
Judicious compounding, involving an increased use 
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of the better compounding ingredients, as well as the 
proper use of reclaimed rubber, can conserve crude 
rubber. However, loading with cheaper ingredients, 
such as asphalts, inert fillers, and low-grade natural 
or reclaimed rubber, while making a superficial saving. 
ultimately results in a waste not only of the crude rub- 
ber but also of the labor, power, and other economic 
factors involved. 

To conserve rubber intelligently we must be guided 
by something more than plausiblé axioms. The idea 
of “utility efficiency” must be adopted. The most use 
per unit of rubber consumed should be our new cri- 
terion. This implies, very properly, less crude rubber 
in some products. It also implies better crude rubber 
in quality goods like tire treads of passenger cars. 
Higher speeds and smaller wheels have been assigned 
too much blame for reduced tire mileage. Reduced 
quality of treads accompanying the rise in price of 
crude rubber is also a major item that we in the in 
dustry have concealed too successfully. 

We can conserve rubber by importing the better 
grades only and work to conserve its quality as well as 
its quantity. Domestic Guayule can supply the need 
for a softer crude. The intelligent compounder can 
do the rest. We may have to pay a somewhat higher 
price initially, but it may be found well worthwhile to 
the nation as well as the individual consumer. 

Morris OMANSKY 
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Use of Goodyear's 
as Upholstery 





Above: Theatre seat with both 
back and cushion of Airfoam 
Cushion unit partially raised to 
expose ventilation of plywood 
supporting base and tacking tape 
used to secure the sponge to ply 
wood 


Left: Typical automobile seat 
cushion partially disassembled 
to show Airfoam replacement 
for conventional padding over 
Springs 
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 Silatex Foam Sponge 
rior Furniture 


Right: Cross-section of uphol- 
stered chair with fixed type 
cushion and back. Goodyear 
Airfoam is used for surfacing 
spring foundation structures 








Above: Cross-section view of 
heavy upholstered chair using 
loose reversible latex foam Right: Cutaway showing 
sponge back and cushion units one type of upholstered 


chair arm padding using 
latex foam sponge for area 
subject to the greatest wear. 
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Method of Producing Reclaimed Rubber 


pps production of reclaimed rubber from scrap using 
a Banbury or similar type internal mixer is the 
subject of U. S. Patent No. 2,221,490, issued recently 
to Thomas Robinson and assigned to Lancaster Pro 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York. Although 
the use of internal mixers in connection with such 


CESSES, Ine 


production has long been the subject of experimenta 
tion, the patent 1s believed to cover the first practical 
use of such mixers 

According to M1 


Lancaster 


Robinson, who is president of 
there are several salient 
advantages in the new process, chief among them be 


Processes In 


ing the following: (1) Small amount of equipment, 
with no large cookers or heaters necessary; (2) Mini 
mum amount of time; (3) Low labor costs; (4) Low 


steam and power charges; (5) No preliminary chop 
ping or grinding necessary. One large shoe manu 
facturer, reported that insofar as 


using the process, 
the tread reclaim is concerned it could be produced 
economically even by small manufacturers of molded 
rubber goods, providing they had a Banbury mixer 
When the new method is employed in the treatment 
of fibre-bearing scrap, according to the patent, the 
fibres are disintegrated and thoroughly distributed 
through the rubber mass, so that a new product is 
fibres contribute valuabk 

characteristics. In the treatment the fibres are not 


produced to which the 
charred oT chemi ally attacked, and the residual fibres, 
accordingly, act as a strengthening and _ reinforcing 
means for the reclaimed rubber to such an extent that 
frequently employed for special industrial 
ipplications without revulcanization, although the rub 


it can be 


ber may be revulcanized if desired 


Permeability of Polymers to Hydrogen 


HE number of synthetic polymers which are char 

acterized by elastic extensibility is constantly in 
creasing. The fact that these materials possess physi 
cal characteristics suggesting their usefulness as gas 
impeding films in balloons and airships, with the added 
advantage that several of them have been shown to be 
less permeable than rubber to gases, has stimulated 
further interest in new types of these materials. At 
the request of the Bureau of Aeronautics of the U. S 
Navy Department, the National Bureau of Standards 
recently measured the permeabilities of these polymers 
to hydrogen. The following materials were found to 
diminish in the order in which they are listed: Natural 
rubber, Perbunan. Neoprene (>, Vistanex, Thiokol 
Dx, and Pliofilm 

The permeabilities were determined at various 
temperatures, and the increase in the rate of permea 
tion with increase in temperature was found to be 
exponential in all cases. The activation energies of 
permeability for hydrogen were shown to be about 
6,800 cal/mole for natural rubber and 8,400 to 9,500 
cal/mole for the synthetic substances. A possible ex 
planation for the magnitude of the energy require 
ments of the synthetic materials is the differences in 
their molecular structure 

In the September, 1940, issue of the Journal of Re 


search. published by the National Bureau ot Stand 





ards, Theron P. Sager, of the Bureau’s Chemistry 
Division, emphasizes the fact that the practical appli- 
cation of these materials is conditioned by properties 
other than their permeability to gas, and that in this 
respect no material thus far commercially available 
may be regarded as ideal. It is a promising circum- 
stance, however, that many synthetic materials are 
capable of great variations in their physical properties 
which affect their utility but do not appreciably alter 


their typical rates of penetration. 


Cambridge Dissolved Oxygen Recorder 


AID to be possibly the most sensitive industrial in 
§ strument to be put in use by operators of large steam 
plants, the Cambridge Dissolved Oxygen Recorder has 
been introduced by the Cambridge Instrument Co., 
Inc., Grand Central Terminal, New York City. The 
sensitivity of the instrument is such that dissolved 
oxygen in feed water can be measured to one part in 
100,000,000. The amount of dissolved oxygen in the 
feed water is an important source of corrosion. Until 
the new instrument was developed the only means 6 
determining dissolved oxygen was a chemical methoc 


“+ 





Dissolved Oxygen Recorder 


requiring considerable time and producing only “spot” 
determinations. The Cambridge instrument, however, 
according to the manufacturer, is completely auto- 
matic and provides a continuous indication and record 
of dissolved oxygen entering the boiler. The instru- 
ment has a range of 0 to 1 part of dissolved oxygen 
per 1,000,000 parts of water. It records full scale upon 
a chart 10 inches wide. Readings of .01 part of dis- 
solved oxygen per 1,000,000 parts of water may be 
readily determined since they will scale .1 inch on the 
chart. Readings of .003 will scale .03 inch or nearly 
1/32-inch on the chart. Since continuous guidance is 
provided, the plant operator can effectively control the 
amount of corrosion in the boiler system. 
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b ditunials 


A; ANOTHER Christmas Season approaches we 
again wish to take the opportunity of extending the 
Season's Greetings and Sincere Wishes for a Happy 
New Year to our many good friends in the rubber 
and allied industries. We also add the fervent 
prayer that 1941 witnesses a return to “Peace on 


Earth, Good Will to Men.” 
The Publishers 


mS 


HERE IS no doubt that 

the purpose of the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation 
Committee’s move in fixing 
the export quota for the 
first quarter of 1940 at 100% of basic quotas was the 
stimulation of shipments to speed up the accumulation 


Stimulating 
Shipments 


of a rubber emergency stock-pile in the United States. 
According to the original agreement made between the 
Regulation Committee and the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany earlier this year 150,000 tons were to be acquired 
by the end of 1940, in addition to 87,000 tons provided 
under the cotton-rubber barter agreement. Up to the 
end of October, stocks of rubber held by the Govern- 
ment amounted to only 57,000-odd tons. 

Under a 100% quota, signatories, including Thailand 
and French Indo-China, may ship 403,675 tons during 
the first quarter of the coming year. Under the 90% 
quota, Which prevailed for the fourth quarter of the 
current year, permissible shipments amounted to only 
361,849 tons. Therefore, it will be immediately seen, 
that even should the normal consumption of rubber in- 
crease substantially, the larger quota would still permit 
the amassing of thousands of tons of rubber for stock- 
pile purposes in the United States, providing the Gov- 
ernment could acquire the rubber at the prices specified 
in the agreements. 

But the mere announcement that signatory countries 
may ship up to 100% of basic quotas is no guarantee 
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that shipments in the first quarter of 1941 will reach 
403,675 tons. There are still the very definite prob- 
lems of production and shipping. As previously stated 
in these columns, there is still considerable conjecture 
among cultivating centers as to how many estates can 
swing into larger production on short notice. True, 
some tapping areas have been held in reserve by some 
planters for just such a position, but how many plant- 
ers have had such foresight is problematical. 

Then, too, the matter of shipping cannot be over- 
looked. Although domestic importers prefer to secure 
rubber in American bottoms, largely because the war 
insurance rate is about half the cost of belligerent and 
neutral vessels, the latter still carry the bulk of rubber 
to United States ports. With the damage inflicted in 
recent months on British trade vessels, and the appar- 
ent necessity for England to use more of her own ves- 
sels for carrying goods direct to her own shores, it is 
difficult to see how larger shipments of rubber to this 
country can be made, unless more bulk is shifted to 


American bottoms. 


N interesting comment 
concerning methods of 


Conserving 
Crude Rubber 


vanced in this journal, is made elsewhere in this issue 
by Morris Omansky, consulting chemist of Brookline, 
Mass. Mr. Omansky suggests that our new criterion 
should be “the most use per unit of rubber consumed.” 
Adoption of this credo would mean the use of /ess 
crude rubber in some products and better crude rubber 
in others, particularly in quality goods. He makes the 
further suggestion that we import the better quality of 
crude rubber only, and then work to “conserve its 
It sounds like reach- 


conserving crude rubber in 
the United States, as op- 
posed to those recently ad- 


quality as well as its quantity.” 
ing for the moon, but nevertheless it advances a pos- 
sibility which, we believe, merits further consideration 
by the industry. 
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CURRENT i ( \ \ OF THE MONTE 





EXPORT QUOTA SET AT 100% 
FOR FIRST QUARTER OF (94! 


Pre umably ased ot 1 desire to speed 
up the accumulation « i rubber emerg 


ency stock-pile in the United States, the 


International Rubber Regulation Com 
miittes necting London on Novem eT 
28, raised the 1 ber export quota to 
LOO ba quota r the first quarter 
of 194] Phis compare with the current 
YOU, rat and is the econd time im the 
histor, 7 the | esent restrictiog}4 . heme 
that the quota wa et at 100% During 
June-July, 1934, the first two months of 
the scheme, the uota was also set at the 
LOO% fheure 

D he Internationa (omn ttee is try 
ing to induce rubbet roducers in the 
Various ountri participating m=O ne 
rubber restriction plan t tler rubber 
more = reely”’ within thre price range ot 
I8c to 2c set in the rubber purchas« 
agreement between the ommiuttee and 
the Rubber Reserve ‘ \ a first ste] 
in this direction it was announced last 
month that the ¢ mittee was urging 
aut rities ot the n liv aua rubber pro 
ducing untrie t alle mediate 
shipments against 1941 ex; ermis 
sible 

Total New Permissible Exports 

Permissible export luring the first 
quarter of 1941 will amount t 103.675 
tons, or a monthly iverage ol 134,558 
long tons This compares with 361,849 
long tons under the 90 per cent export 
allotments during the fourth quartet f 


this vear, or a monthly average of 120. 
616 long tons These figures include 
Thailand, and include French Indo-China 
calculated on the bas 60.000 tons 
vearly trom that count 

During the nine months « 1940 the 


agreement countries exports 1.019.767 


long tons as against 679,822 long tons 
during the corresponding period in 1939 
In the first nine months this vear non 
agreement countries exported 29,502 long 
tons and about 3,000 lone tons less in the 


similar period a year ago 


\lthoug the upward revision ot the 
quota should have a tendency to weaker 
prices slightly, importers and dealers tu 
the New Yi rk market vere quick tX 
point out that problems of shipping and 
production have not been fully elim 
nated Shipments of rubber from the 
primary centers promise to reach an all 
time high record as a result of the Regu 


lation Committee’s decision and should 


help t accelerate the pace ot 
| 
{ nited States. 


imports 


into the 
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Enrollment of Chemists 


The American Chemical Society 
is currently engaged in compiling a 
chemists and 
United 
States for inclusion in the National 


Roster of Scientific and Specialized 


complete roster of 


chemical engineers of the 


Personnel being developed by the 


Government t list scientists and 
specially trained individuals of the 
fields 


naires have already been mailed to 


country in. all Question 


all members otf the Society Nor 
member chemists and chemical en 
gyineers are urged to secure ques 
tionnaires by writing to the Ameri 
an Chemical Society, Mills Build 
ing, Washington, D. ¢ Data fur 
nished on the questionnaire’ will 
make available information useful 

the National Defense No obli 


gations are incurred 





The record shows that thus far the 
rate of accumulation of Government re 
serve stocks in this country has been 
slow \ccording to the original agree 
ment made earlier this year 150,000 tons 
were to be acquired by the end of 1940, 


in addition to the &7,000 tons provided 


under the cotton-rubber barter agree 
ment Stocks of rubber held by the 
amoul ted to only 57.131 
October 


(,overnment 


ons at the end ot 


Synthetic Rubber Clothing 


\ new line of what its termed “syn 


thetic rubber clothing.” coated  witl 
‘Synthal,” a new synthetic compound, 
as been introduced by the U. S. Rub 


“Synthal,” accord 


er Co., New York 


ing to the announcement, resists oils, 


vyreases, a ids alkalies and chemicals 


ilike, and is strongly resistant to other 


enemies of rubber, such as heat, sun 


light and aging. Complete impervious 


ness for the garments made of “Sy 


thal’ was attained, it is said, throug! 


the development of a new “curing 
cement.” With this cement, all seams 
if the garments are vulcanized, doing 
away with stitch holes that formerly 
were means otf penetration The new 


garments will cost upwards of twice as 
much as those made with natural rubber, 
but will compensate through a longer 


lite 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER PROBLEM 
HOLDS ATTENTION OF TRADE 


The problem of synthetic rubber con- 
tinued to occupy the attention of both 
the trade and Government last month. It 
was the subject of numerous conclaves 
is well as the topic for various individ 
ual speeches. A short symposium was 
held by the Detroit Chapter of the So- 
ciety ot Automotive 
troit in mid-November, at which W. J 
\MecCortney, head of the Chrysler labor- 


atories, stated that the problem in rub- 


Engineers at De 


1 


er supplies today is that there is more 
likely to be a shortage of synthetic rub- 


ver before there is a shortage of the 
natural product 


Mr. McCortney 


hensive picture of the past, present and 


presented a compre 


future of 
outlined the uses to which 1 


synthetic rubber He also 
t is being 
present 

latest 
findings of various companies were out 
lined. The latter discussions were par 
following I R 


put in automotive equipment al 


Following this presentation, the 


ticipated in by the 

Bridgwater (DuPont), R. P 
(Goodyear ), W. L. Semon 
on Chemical), I. F 


Dinsmore 
(Hydrocar 
Lightbown (Stand 
+} | 


ird Oil), and Bevis Longstreth (Thiokol ) 


Advocates Government Support 


In an address made before the Ohio 
\utomobile Dealers Association in Ak 
ron on November 12, Dr. Dinsmore, of 
(Goodyear, advocated Government financ- 
ing, as a defense measure, of at least 
60,000 tons ot 
produced by the major synthetic rubber 
projected 


syntheti rubber to be 


nation The 
form a work- 


plants of the 
60,000 tons, he said, would 
ing nucleus which could be expanded or 
abandoned later, as circumstances dic 
tated. The plan calls for an estimated 


approximately $50,- 


Federal outlay o 
000,000 

The prospect ol increased Govern 
rubber 


mental syntheti 


loomed larger on the horizon last month, 


support tor 


when it was learned that Senator O’Ma- 
Democrat, of Wyoming, had 
urged the National Board to 
conduct a nationwide 


honey, 
\dvisory 
survey of sources 


for the material, with the possibility of 
tation and 


Suggeste d 


Governmental aid in experime! 
de velopment. The senator 
rehneries 


Western oil 
} 


not operating at capacity which would 


that there were 
afford an opportunity tor experimenta- 
tion in developing rubber as a by-prod- 
uct of crude petroleun Because of the 
situation in the Far East he urged in 


mediate attention to the problem 
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A.S.M.E, RUBBER DIVISION 
HAS INTERESTING MEETING 


(Approximately 40 members and guests 
attended the all-day meeting of the Sub- 
division on Rubber and Plastics of the 
Process Industries Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, held on Thursday, December 5, 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, in con- 
Annual Meeting 


presentation of 


junction with the 6lst 
of that Society The 
four technical papers, a report on the 
activities of the Subdivision to date, and 
Titles, 
authors and abstracts of the papers fol- 


a luncheon featured the meeting 


low 

Application of Phenoli Asbestos 
Compositions in Chemical Equipment, by 
William H. Adams, Jr., Technical Di 
rector, Haveg Corp., Newark, Delaware: 
Paper gave basic design principles for 
phenolic-resin asbestos plastics known as 
“Havege” 
mercial acid-resisting equipment 
data was included for cylindrical tanks, 


which are widely used in com 
Specific 


towers, rectangular tanks, pipe, fittings, 
and fume ducts 

Rubber Springs Under Compression 
Loadin y J. FE. Downie Smith, Re 


g 
search Division, United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Beverly, Mass.: Data on effect on 
compressive stress of variable shear 
loads applied to rubber shear pads were 
discussed, as well as compression data 
on perforated rubber slabs. Radial load- 
ing of a torsion bushing was also con- 
sidered, witl load-deflection 


plotted for each part in tension and com 


curves 


pression 

The Creep of Natural and Synthetu 
Rubber Compounds m Shear, by Stuart 
H. Hahn and Ivan Gazdik, B. F. Good- 
Akron, Ohio 


some typical shear-creep data for a few 


rich ( Pape r presented 
compounds of natural and synthetic rub- 
bers, including Neoprene Type E and a 
butadiene copolymer. The compounds 
were studied at stresses of 50, 75 and 100 
psi at both 80° and 140 
periods up to 800 days under controlled 


F.. some for 


conditions approximating those of actual 
service 

Notes on the Creep of Neoprene m 
Shear, by Felix L. Yerzley, Physicist, 
Rubber Chemicals Division, Organic 
Chemicals Dept., E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
o., Wilmington, Delaware 


mours «& 
From tests on neoprene, vulcanized be 
tween steel disks, it was shown that rate 


of creep varies considerably with shear 


modulus of compound Expressed as 


relative to initial deformation, relative 
order ol 


creep rate approaches same 


magnitude for various compositions 
Tested on the same basis, creep data of 
a high-grade rubber compound is less 
than one-half that of neoprene (M1 
Yerzley’s paper is reproduced elsewhere 
in this issue) 

discussion followed the 


Mr. Smith’s 


Considerable 
presentation of each papet 
paper, for instance, brought forth the 
necessity for a clearer definition or pos- 
sibly another term for “compression 


modulus” as applied to rubber L. E 
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lermy, Editor, Wachine Design, presided 
at the morning session, and R. A. North, 
Chief Engineer, Farrel-Birmingham Co.., 
at the afternoon session 

The report on the activities of the 
Subdivision to date, presented in pre- 
liminary form by Mr. Yerzley, who is 
Chairman of the Subdivision, was divid 
ed into two parts, rubber and plastics 
The section on rubber pointed out some 
of the steps now being taken to make 
this country more independent of foreign 
sources of supply and referred to several 
outstanding contributions made in the 
past year containing information of prop 
erties of rubber important to its new ap- 
plications, particularly in the mechanical 
field 

Some of the contributions mentioned 
yy Mr. Yerzley were concerned with nar- 
rowing the region of controversy ovet 
the effect of shape upon the overall stiff- 
ness of rubber springs; with the part 
played by rubber in the isolation of vi- 
bration and more complete evaluation 
of transmissibility characteristics; and 
with the use of combined types of load 
ing in mountings employing various de- 
extension and 


grees of compression, 
shear 

Contributions to the preliminary re 
port were invited, not only from those in 


attendance but from the rubber industry 


in general. Copies of the preliminary 
report may be secured without cost by 
writing to Mr. Yerzley, c/o Rubber 
Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 
It was also stressed at the meeting that 
contributions of technical papers perti- 
nent to the use of rubber in mechanical 
engineering, for presentation before sub- 
sequent meetings of the Subdivision on 
Kubber and Plastics, are welcome. Tech- 
nologists wishing to make such contribu 
tions should communicate with J. F 
Downie Smith, c/o United Shoe Machin 
ery Corp., Beverly, Mass., who is secre 
tary of the Subdivision. 

The luncheon, which was held in the 
North Orangerie of the Hotel Astor 
jointly with other divisions of the So 
ciety, was addressed by Dr. Allan Culli 
more, president of the Newark College 
of Engineering. Dr. Cullimore discussed 
the engineer’s civic responsibility, using 
several interesting parables to bring his 
point home to his listeners. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has announced the dissolution of its sub- 
sidiary sales company, which was known 
by the same name. The move was made 
to simplify the corporate structure of 
the company 








INSTALLATION OF A BULLET-SEALING GASOLINE TANK IN FIGHTING CRAFT 





The above reproduction shows a bul- 
let-sealing gasoline tank actually in proc 
ess of installation in a nearly-completed 
fighting plane. The tank is that devel 
oped by the U. S. Rubber Company and 
it is shown being installed in a bomber 
California 


under construction in the 


plant of the Douglas Aircraft Co. The 
tank shown, which is being fitted into 
the fuselage of the bomber, is one of a 


large quantity already delivered for in 
stallation in both American and British 
war planes, according to F. B. Davis, 
Ir., president of U. S. Rubber. 
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HORCHITZ AND NORTON HEAD 
LOS ANGELES RUBBER GROUP 


Lex be lk. Gsoodrich 

_s.. and lyact iN N the kK K 
lull Rubber ( ‘ ident 
and Ce esi é é 
Lo \ngele 1) 
4.C..3 at a ee ‘ ul hel 
at the Hot \la ui! \ngecles o1 
December ) | ral | ~ ‘ { Warnell) 
was elected secreta L. Fk. MacDonald 
(C,oodrich), treasure ind the tollow 
ing to the new Ex: tive Committe 
kred Woerner (( Hall) H 
Churchill (\Muehlsten ind Victor 
Vodra (Vanderbilt) 

Features of the cet uded talk 
by Dr. Gusta st é noted agri 
ulturist, and [)r. R \larsh, an edu 
cathona lire ee In addi 
thon. there was a me ture, “A Cav 
ilcade « S ! ese by O \ 
{ oo ) » | | CXIM 
crc t! } vik ‘ h \n rica 
where he wa ‘ i ea 
hy ar I i t i ¢ | 
nme W h ‘ i irry t 
ll year-old dau tet ( He 
exhibited umat ken to the 
7c ¢ ba ( il i | I il ( ly rt 
duced to the 1 large d Ly 
Marsh d I thea ever nt t th 
we nes ! ! ent ! ‘ cl veal 
anv 

Phe oor | evenu a fine 
radio presented by the group itself, was 
won v Kichard K. Heavilon (1 Ss 
Rubber ) we ecial prizes, two 
tickets to the US. Notre Dame toot 
ball vaime, dot ated by the N ] Zin 


Co., through Art Wolte, and a turkey 
donated by the San Fran¢ Sulphur 
Lo through kd Roval went to Bill 
Holmes (Dill) and | H. Cota (Good 
year), respectively lable tavors, in the 
form of plastic golf tee presented by 
the Monsanto Chemical ¢ through Art 
Kroeger, were distributed Cigars wert 
also distributed throu vw courtesy 
Ed. Roval of H \l. Roval, In 

\ large American flag resented t 
the group bv H. M. Roval. Inc.. through 


| d ine val wa | ive he nirst 
time at the meeting, which was attended 
by approximately 120 embers and 
guests, a record r the vear It was 
announced that due to the oseness 0 
the date to the New Year lidav there 
would be no meeting « the group 
January The next meeting will be held 
on Tuesday Februar } at the Hotel 


Maytai 


Japan Secures Rubber Monopoly 


According t what are wheved to be 
rehable sources of mtormation, it is re 
ported that the Japanese Economic Mis 
Indio-China has re 
} 


sion in” French 


quested, and has een granted, a 
monopoly on all rubber production in 
Indo-China for a three-month period, 


No ofh 


been made bv the 


starting from December 1, 1940 
cial confirmation has 
governments of either country. 
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Life-Saving Rubber Suit 


\ on prece rubber suit wl ich, it 
laimed, gives the wearer con 
jlete immunity from cold and keeps 
him warm by the trapped natural 
warmth of his own body, is reported 
to have been invented by a Nor 
wegian engineer. The suit is made 
strong pliable rubber terminating 


n vuleamized light-weight sea-boots 


imilar to the opening ot a sack 


back Tests have imdicated that a 
man can slip into the suit and 
thoroughh protect himself withi 


30 seconds 





CANADIAN RUBBER GROUP HEARS 
TALK ON VIBRATION DAMPENING 


\ ta ( I Us R pet to 
\ i n jammpe rN | | Riesing 
tiv ale eng cet . epartment <« 
‘ Fires < | ‘ W Rubber Lo 
Le I \l cature tiie eeting 
Ontatr Kubber Sectior the 
( inad in (\ cl ca \ssociatior ( or 
NX ven | 12 m the emiustry I d 1) 
of the U1 ersit | I lore t 
()ntar \pproximats 4/0) members 
and ests were in attendance 
Mir. Riesing dealt especial vith a 


pli ations in the automotive indust 
and used numerous slides to demonstrat 
the importance ot vibration dampening 
devices in the new 1941 models Anu 
teresting pomt stressed was that con 
pounds having the same hardness an 
static detormation showed marked dit 


Where Vibra 


‘ } 


%t low trequency are to be in 


ferences in dampening 
tions ¢ 
sulated, dampening caused by internal 


friction of the compound is to be de 
sired Where the vibration is im _ the 
audible Tranyee, sud as im the Case ot 
iuftlers an exnaust pipes, the speaker 
said it is desirable to eliminate dampen 
ing as tar as possible as it means trans 
to the car trame 

\t the dinner, held at Hart House, 


iss10Nn 


vhich preceded the meeting, Norman S$ 
Grace, recently appointed chief chemist 
of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Lo., Ltd., was elected chairman of the 


roup, succeeding L. D. Carver, who was 
tormerly chiet chemist of Canadian 


Dunlop and who is now with the Gen 


eral Cable Corporation at Rome, N. 


uulletin on static electricity 
‘ | 


tires as 


\ service 
as related to automobiles and 
been issued by the Rubber Manufactur 
ers Association, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Types of difficulties attributed 
to static electricity and their solutions 


are discussed 


LOCAL RUBBER GROUPS PLAN 
ANNUAL DECEMBER MEETINGS 


Practically every local group affilhated 
with the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S.. will hold a meeting this month. 
Many of these will be in the form of 
annual Christmas parties, while others 
will have a more serious note Brief 
comment on each meeting tollows 

The New York Rubber Group will 
meet on Friday, December 20, at the 
Building Trades Club, 2 Park Avenue 
rickets are $2.50 for members and $5.00 
for non-members and guests. The pro 
gram includes election of officers, a 
movie on ultra high speed camera, an 
distribu- 


old-time Charlie Chaplin film, 
tion of prizes, and miscellaneous enter- 
tainment 

Che Boston Rubber Group was sched 
uled to meet on December 13 at the 
Club Che motion 
vas to have been 


University picture 


“Rubber Reborn” 


shown, with some preceding remarks 
by Gilbert K. Trimble, vice-president of 
the Midwest Rubber Keclaiming Co., 
sponsors 0} the film Election of oth 


cers Was also scheduled 


The Chicago Rubber Group’s Annual 
Xmas Party and Ladies’ Night will be 
held on Friday, December 20, at the Col 
lege Inn of the Hotel Sherman. Fun and 
frolic will be the keynotes, with no busi 
ness session planned 

The Buftalo Rubber Group will hold 
its first Christmas Party and Meeting 
m December 17 at the Hotel Lenox. 
The program includes a paper on 
“Plastics” and a sound film on the same 
subject presented by the Bakelite Cor 
Entertainment and distribution 
Tickets are 


poration 
ot decor prizes 1s planned 
$1.25 each 

The Ontario Rubber Section of the 
Canadian Chemical Association will hold 
a joint meeting with the Hamilton Chem 
ical Association at McMaster University, 
Light- 


own, of the Standard Oil Development 


Hamilton, on December 19. lL. E 
Co., will discuss synthetic rubber in gen- 


eral, and the motion picture “Butyl 


Rubber” will be show: 


Trade Group Elects Officers 


At a meeting of the Rubber Trade 
Association of New York, Inc., held on 
November 14th, the following were 
elected as directors for the coming year: 
Dealers’ Group—Wm. T. Baird (Baird 
Trading), A. Bendixsen (Hecht-Levis- 
Kahn), A. L. Grant (Wilson), F. T. 
Koyle (Loeb-Rhoades), |. Louis (Little- 
john) and D. A. Paterson (Astlett) ; 
Brokers’ and Agents’ Group—Philip 
Billhardt, L. V. Keeler (Avia), and 
Fred Pusinelli At a meeting of the 
following the 
Grant and Mr 


directors, immediately 
regular meeting, Mr 
Keller were re-elected as president and 
treasurer, respectively, and Mr. Paterson 
was elected as _ vice-president B. G. 
Davy was re-appointed secretary-man 
ager of the association. 
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CENSUS REPORTS ON RECLAIM 

AND RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 

The September, 1940, issue of Rus- 
BER AGE carried preliminary census fig- 
ures for 1939 on the tire and tube in- 
dustry. Now the Bureau of Census 
has released preliminary data on both 
reclaimed rubber and on rubber boots 
and shoes. This preliminary data is 
made available for use of industry 
which otherwise would have to wait 
until sometime in 1941 before full in- 
formation would be published. 

Manufacturers of reclaimed rubber 
reported moderate decreases in em- 
ployment, wages and production for 
1939 as compared with 1937, accord- 
ing to the preliminary figures This 
industry, as constituted for census pur- 
establishments _ pri- 


poses, embraces 


‘ 


marily engaged in the reclaiming o 
rubber, but does not include the re 


claiming of rubber in plants primarily 
engaged in manufacturing == rubber 
goods 

Wage earners employed in the rub 
ber reclaiming industry in = 1939 


amounted to 1,072, a decrease of 14.8 
per cent compared with 1,258 reported 
for 1937; and their wages, $1,477,036, 
were less than the 1937 figure, $1,830,- 
397, by 19.3 per cent These decreases 
may be partially accounted for by the 
fact that the 1939 Census of Manufac 
tures questionnaire, for the first time, 
called for personnel employed in dis- 
tribution, construction, etc., separately 
manufacturing employees of 

It is not known how many 


from the 
the plants 
of the wage earners reported for 1937 
were engaged in distribution and con- 
struction and how many were engaged 
in manufacturing Employees of the 
plants reported as engaged in distri 
bution and construction activities in 
1939 are not included in this prelimin- 
ary report but will be included in the 
final report 

The value of products of the indus 
try tor 1939 amounted to $6,894,018, a 
decrease of 13.2 per cent as compared 
with $7,942,934 reported for 1937. Of 
the value of products of the industry, 
$6,750,925 was the value of the 13], 
742,137 pounds of rubber reclaimed in 
1939, a decrease of 12.9 


value and 4.6 per cent in pounds com- 


per cent in 
pared with $7,758,292, the value of 
138,120,211 pounds reclaimed in 1937. 

Manufacturers of -rubber boots and 
shoes also reported moderate de- 
creases in employment, wages and pro 
duction for 1939 as compared with 
1937. As constituted for census pur- 
poses, this industry includes establish- 
ments primarily engaged in the manu 
facture of all-rubber footwear, water- 
proof fabric-upper footwear, and other 
fabric-upper footwear having rubber 
soles 

Wage earners engaged in manufac- 
turing rubber boots and shoes in 1939 
numbered 14,861, a decrease of 19 
per cent as compared with the 18,356 
reported for 1937; and their wages, 
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Coming Events 


Dec. 17. Buffalo Rubber Group, Hotel 
Lenox, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dec. 19. Ontario Rubber Section, Ca- 
nadian Chemical Association, Mc- 
Master University, Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada. 


Dec. 20. Chicago Rubber Group, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 


Dec. 20. New York Rubber Group, 
Building Trades Club, New York. 


Jan. 6-10. S.A.E. Annual Meeting, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Feb. 4. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Apr. 7-11. American Chemical Society, 
101st Meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 


June 23-27. A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting, 


Palmer House, Chicago, II. 


Sept. 8-12. American Chemical Society, 
102nd Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J 


= - 





$16,801,537 were less than the 1937 
figure, $20,421,676, by 17.7 per cent. 

The value of products of the indus- 
try for 1939 amounted to $49,980,591, a 


decrease of 22.5 per cent as compared 


272) 


with $64,455,332 reported for 1937 


Pian Annual S.A.E. Meeting 


Twenty-one technical sessions will fea 
ture the Annual Meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers to be held at 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, 
Mich., from January 6 to 10. Of spe 
cial interest to the rubber industry is a 
Symposium on Wide Base Rims which 
will be held at 10:00 A. M. on Thurs- 
day, January 9, during the session on 
Participating in the 
symposium will be E. A. Roberts (Fire- 
stone), R. D. Evans (Goodyear), S. M 
Cadwell (U. S. Rubber) and a repre- 
sentative of Goodrich At 2:0 P. M. 
on the same day, L. B. Sebrell and R. P. 
Dinsmore, of Goodyear, will deliver a 
paper on “Synthetic Rubber.” The So- 
ciety’s Annual Dinner will be held at the 
Book-Cadillac on Wednesday evening, 
January 8 


Passenger Cars. 


Substitute for Pure Toluo! 


Notol, described as a money-saving 
replacer for industrial pure toluol, has 
been introduced by the Neville Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. The new material is 
slower evaporating and milder odored 
than toluol, is water white, and has an 
approximate nitrocellulose dilution ratio 
of 3.1 at 7.8% as compared with the 
dilution ratio of toluol of 2.93 at 8.1%. 
Notol sells for 23c per gallon in tank 
cars and 28c per gallon in returnable 
drums, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


DEFENSE ORDERS AWARDED 
TO MANY RUBBER COMPANIES 


Several rubber companies were award- 
ed special orders under the National 
Defense Program in the past month. 
Some of these have been entirely new 
orders, while others supplement orders 
already awarded. Probably the largest 
awarded in the rubber industry was that 
for several thousand rubber tracks for 
use on high speed “half track” scout 
cars placed with the B. F. Goodrich 
Company. The order amounted to $5,- 
525,000, and supplemented one of $1,400,- 
000 placed with the company last July. 

Consisting of endless belts of resilient 
rubber blocks reinforced with imbedded 
steel cables to give high mobility over all 
types of terrain, the tracks are designed 
as equipment on a new type of scout car 
now being produced in quantity by sev- 
eral leading truck manufacturers. The 
tracks are mounted on the “crawler-type” 
rear wheels of the vehicles which attain 
speeds of 55 miles per hour and more. 

\nother order awarded to Goodrich, 
involving approximately $2,000,000, call- 
ed for large scale production of a new 
type of combat plane fuel tank, made of 
sealing holes 
Orders 


rubber and capable of 
caused by machine gun bullets 
for similar equipment had _ previously 
been placed with Firestone and U. 5. 
Rubber. 

\ contract to supply face blanks for 
gas masks was received by Seiberling 
Rubber from the Chemical Warfare De- 
partment of the Army This. order, 
which totals $144,000, is one of a series 
Seiberling has received for similar parts. 
Other national defense items now being 
made by this company under contract 
include mud-and-snow tires and bullet 
seal tubes for use on the new type Army 
scout cars. 

Goodyear and 
recipients of Army contracts in the past 
Goodyear received an order 


General were also 


thirty days. 
of $47,951 for air container tubes, while 
General received one of $5,324 for punc 


ture-sealing inner tubes. 


Hall of Fame Selection 


Stephen Collins Foster, famous writer 
of American folk songs, was the only 
one of 141 nominated candidates to be 
elected to the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans, maintained at New York 
University, in the ninth quinquennial 
election. He received 86 ballots of a 
Charles Goodyear, dis- 
coverer of vulcanization, despite an 
energetic campaign waged by a special 
committee of the American Chemical 
Society, received only 32 votes. A three- 
fifths majority of all votes cast is neces- 
sary for election. However, under the 
rules of the Hall of Fame, Goodyear’s 
name will automatically appear on the 
ballot for the next election in 1945, since 
such action is taken in the case of every 
candidate receiving twenty or more votes 


possible 110. 


in any election, 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 








( kX JOHNSO te ! \ lirects 
Wishnick-Tumpee lt discussed th 
history, econon i en tt ot 
thetic rubber bef« the ( ay Sex 
tion of the ee mn ( iv: on Octe 
er 25. He repeat { ume address 
with light Variat 1 etore the West 
ern Societ ot | ‘ lecember 
‘) 
FREDERICK ( Is i stant mal 
ager of the New Y il ot Mor 
anto (‘ hemical ( « i Cel promoter 
to the position ol i tant manage ( 
ales of the cor a ()rear Chen 
cals [Division l | irters at St 
Louis, Mo 
Memey G. | WH , urtne 
m Guggenheim Bro N York. deal 
ers in copper wa elect 1 a member 
thre board ot lirect _ ; thie | ~ 
Rubber Co. ear 
Dare S. Cy M ' p resident 
and chemical ady ) trie Warwt k 
( hemical Co... West Warwicl R. T.. has 
been named sali mana at t 
pany 's stearate He ’ ad a 
long and varied it ' emical ex 
perience 
C,borGE FF. Cozzi is been appointed 
advertising manavet the tire 1; TT, 
of the B. F. Goodrich ¢ rding te 
an announcement by | NK J PecKkEI 
hrector of advert \ir ( ENS has 
heen with the compa nee 1934 
M. ©. Scuur ' lirector < 
the technical servic lepartment fF thy 
Brown Co., has been appointed directo 
of that company re ! t ed re 
search and development det irtment Tr] 
new department repres« 1 mere f 
the research and ti ul service de 
partments 
I | ANTONEN e-president ler 
man lire & Rubber C: Warren. Ohio. 
discussed “T] undamenta ‘ Standat 
Cost” at the meeting the Akror 
(Ohio) (hapter « the National Ass 
ciation ot Cost Accs ntant or Ni em 
her 19 

B. Britrain WILSON, general manager 


of the India Rubber Il’orld. suffered a 
broken collar bone as the result of a fall 
on the icy pavements in Akron late last 
month. He is reported to be recuperating 
and is expected back at his desk shortl) 
Epwarp B 
chemist of the 


SNYDER tormerly chief 
Paragon Rubber Co.. 
Easthampton, Mass., is now 
with the Franklin Rubber 


Philadelphia, Penna 


associated 


Corporation, 
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Barker with War Department 
PW 


Barker, associated with t 


he 

Leathe ind Rubber Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com 
erce n \Washington oO he past twet 
cars ind auth i recent biog 

raphy of Charles Goodyear, has resigned 


Bureau and is now associated 


vith the Statistical Branch of the Office 


tie \ssistant Secretary of War, als« 
n Washington Instead of devoting his 
time entirely to rubber and the rubber 
lustry, Mr. Barker will make economi 
i tatistical analyses oO strateg and 
t ii co nod Ics eqt 1 ( the Na 
il le { s¢ \l h ( . \ TK vil 

an advisory and liaison iract 

é he \dvisory Commission « t 


1AM | {sASKINS ‘ » has i i 
i ed net cal business expe ence | i 

Gg ree iss ite vil s¢ veral \ 
KNOW! ompanies, has joined the te 

al service departt ent of the Columbia 
Alkali Ce 1) sion f Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass | ccording to W. | 
(;ALLIHER, dire r sales 

HARRY |. CARR . oe ral tratt ul 
ive (;,oodyea Tire AS Rubbe Lo 
\kre Vas one tiie rie pal spe ik 
at t Fourth Annual Conventi 
tie National \ssociat ot Shippers 
\ . Boa ls, hel I Cl cag ist 
mor He president the (sreat 


HOFMANN, associated witl 


loid mill development for many years, 


and credited as the levelopet ot the 
Manton-Gaulin two-stage mill, has beer 
appointe d manage t resear< | al d sale S 
of the new Colloid Mill Department ot 

e ( ©. Bartle &« Snow Cleve 


\lURRAY. associated witl 
Batterv Co., Cleve 
and, tor the past thirty ve irs, has beet 
appointed vice-president and general 
anager of that succeeds 


s. W 


come vict president of the Electric Sto 


ompany. He 


ROLPH who has resigned to fhe 


age Battery Co., Philadelphia, Penna 


McCrea. 


chanical rubber goods department, Good 


GEORGE | manager, me¢ 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd.., 
Toronto, celebrated the completion of 


thirty years of service with the com 


pany last month. He is widely known in 


the Canadian rubber trade 


ss 
—— 


Synthetic Rubber Exhibit 


American manu 
facturers in making larger quantities of 


Progress achieved by 
synthetic rubber available for national 
defense and industrial needs is traced 
in a series of exhibits now being shown 
in the main lobby of the Department of 
Commerce Building in Washington, D 
( On display are various raw mate 


rials which enter the manufacture of 


synthetic rubber, together with samples 
of finished products ranging trom min 


ute gaskets to gigantic truck tires. Par 


ticipating in the exhibit are DuPont, 
Firestone, Goodrich, Standard Oil, and 
Thiokol Lee Ru ber also has some fin 
isl ed produc ts on ex if 


Receiver Named for Consolidated 


Joseph Herzburn was named 


tor the 


receiver 


Consolidated Rubber Labora 


tories Co., Dayton, Ohio, by Common 


Pleas Judge N. M. Hodapp recently 
Suit for the receivership was filed by 
\bner Jacobson, of Shaker Heights, 


Ohio, a stockholder He charged that 
the company had done no business for 
60 days, had stopped making payments 
on real estate it owns in Indianapolis, 
and was in danger of losing its assets 
The company, about six 


organize 
nonths ago, was engaged the pro luc- 


tion of hard rubber dust 


Rubber Plates Save Ink Costs 


The first successful use of rubber 


printing plates on a web-fed press was 
announced on October 3 by John Reed, 
North River 


book printers of New 


president, contract 


York City. The 


new technique, developed Econo 
Products, Inc., American Type Foun 
ders, and the B. F. Goodrich Co., is 
said to result in a 25% saving in ink 


and to reduce make-read time as mucin 


as 66%. The new type plates § are 
said to be particularly suitable for print 
ing on corrugated or uneven surfaces 
and for other types of high-speed work 


New Chemigum Plant Announced 


The construction of a new. modern 


plant for the manufacture of Chem 
gum, its synthetic rubber, has been an 


Tire & Rub 
Production in the new plant, a 
r 


nounced by the Goodvear 
her Co 
‘ombination one-and-two 
Akron close to the company’s 
factories, will begin as soon as equip- 


installed, probably within 


Story structure, 
} 


located in 


ment can be 
six months. Goodyear currently has a 
small pilot 


construction of the new 


ant for Chemigum, and 
I 
plant will. step 


up production approximately 300% 


R. C. BERKINSHAW, general manager, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, discussed Canadian de 
meeting of the 
Council held at the 
Cleveland, 


fense problems at a 
Foreign Affairs 
Hotel Statler in 
November 30 


( hio, on 
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U. S$. RUBBER INTRODUCES A 
SELF-HEATING AVIATOR’S SUIT 


Applying the recently discovered 
knowledge that rubber, ordinarily an in- 
could be made under particular 


electricity and 


sulator, 
conditions to transmit 
throw off heat in the process, the | S 
Rubber Co. has developed and intro 
duced a self-heating aviator’s suit. The 
Air Corps of the U. S. Army has already 
ordered and is now 


using these suits, 


which are said to feature lesser weight 
and better fit winle delivering the proper 
heat to the wearer’s body 

The importance of the new suit to the 
aeronautical industry was stressed by 
I B. Davis, Jr 


ber, who pointed out that there was an 


resident of U. S. Rub 
nteresting background for the suit in the 
changes that have taken 


warfare since 1914-18 and 1940 


present war 


place in ait 


outbreak of the 
French Air Forces were at a tre 
mendous disadvantage because their en 
wry 
his 


} 


tire planes were heated,” he said 
was the method followed at the close o 
the first World War. However, in 1939 
and 1940, instead of fighting at 3 miles, 
the air war is being fought at heights 


up to 6 miles or even more \t these 
great heights, the 
20 to 30 degrees Fahrenheit below zero 
heated French 


s would frost-up on the windshields. 


temperature may be 


The result was that the 


shit 
—s 
When this occurred, no longer able to 


see the enemy, about all the French 


pilots could do was to turn tail and go 
home 

“The Germans, on the other hand, had 
their air crews equipped with a silk 
underwear arrangement suitably wired 
plane’s generator 


help, 
keep the men alive and allowed 


and attached t the 
While these suits gave but littl 


t] ey did 


e temperature inside the plane to re 
nain about as cold as the outside, elimi- 
nated frosting and maintained clean 
vision s a is frosting-up was con 
erned 

“The \merican eated aviator’s suit 

conducting rubber is a striking im 
rovement overt this method.” 


ADAPT BIBB H-R PROCESS 
TO AERONAUTICAL PURPOSES 


The heat resistant process originally 


developed by the Bibb Manufacturing 
Co., Macon, Georgia, for making cotton 
cords for heavy duty tires, V-belts, and 
similar products, has now been adapted 
to the manufacture of cotton yarns for 
parachute harness and other textiles for 
aeronautical use 
Heretofore parachute 
lines for supporting gunners in fighting 
planes, shroud lines, bomb slings, and 
target harnesses all have been made of 
from 


harnesses, life- 


high-grade linen yarns produced 
flax grown outside the United States. 
With imports of flax cut off, the neces- 
sity arose of finding a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for linen yarn. 

Webbings made from a special type of 
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cotton yarn which had been subjected to 
the HR treatment were submitted to 
the authorities at Wright Field and later 
to the aeronautical department of the 
Navy 


resulted in the production of webbings 


Experimentation is said to have 


suitable for parachute harnesses and 
other aeronautical equipment that exceed 
in tensile strength the webbings hereto 
fore made of linen. 
The heat-resistant 
making this 
original method of softening the gums 
inherent in all cotton fibers and keeping 
them soft during the processes of manu 


process used in 


yarn is described as an 


facture where they are kept under com 
pression and tension. The gums are then 
allowed to set, with the result that the 


hbers are bonded together in a way 
which prevents slippage of the fibers and 
secures the maximum strength inherent 
in the cotton fiber. The yarn produced 
for aviation purposes is known as 


SCAL-HR yarn 


The Lowenthal Co., of Chicago and 
Akron, scrap rubber dealer, has com 
pleted arrangements for the constructio1 
of a new plant and warehouse in Orr- 
ville, Ohio. The new plant, constructior 
on which is scheduled to get under way 
shortly after the turn of the year, will 
100 x 300 feet in size and will cost ap 


proximately $40,000 


Will Review Tire Suits 


The Supreme Court on November 12 
granted a review to the Government's 
anti-trust suit against 18 tire manufac- 
turers which grew out of the submission 
of identical bids during the tire purchas- 
ing programs of the Procurement Divi- 
sion in 1936, 1937 and 1938. The lower 
court dismissed the suit on the grounds 
that the Government was not a “person” 
and hence did not have the right to 
bring suit under the triple damage clause 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. The 
Government alleged it had suffered dam- 
ages of $351,158 due to “collusive bid 
ding” and therefore sought to collect 
$1,053,474 from the tire manufacturers 
involved. The decision of the Supreme 
Court is not expected for some time 


To Make Tubing and Tapes 


The New Jersey Wood Finishing Co., 
W oodbridge, N Ba will soon 


tubing and 


Inc., of 
begin the manufacture of 
tapes from rubber, neoprene, synthetic 
resins, asbestos and other materials for 
the electrical industry. A new plant for 
this purpose is now under construction 
and is expected to be ready for oc 
cupancy by the end of the year. James 


S. Boyle, formerly associated with the 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 


recently 


joined the firm as general manager 








GOODYEAR AWARDED CONTRACTS FOR 


Contracts for the manufacture of rub- 
ber track blocks for a large number of 
combat tanks for the national defense 
(similar to the type depicted in the above 
reproduction) have been awarded to the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. by the 
American Steel Foundry, American Car 
and Foundry, and the Rock Island 
\rsenal, all three engaged in the pro- 


MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER TRACK BLOCKS 





vehicles of war. 
The orders, sub-contract 
basis, call for 130,000 
units, which will be vulcanized to metal 
plates and furnished with necessary 
bushings and accessories at Goodyear’s 
mechanical goods plant in Akron. Im- 
mediate steps were taken to launch pro- 
duction, which is believed under way 


duction of armored 
issued on a 


approximately 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 
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$8,500,000 BONDS PLACED BY 
GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


\rrangements have leted \ 
the (,enera able \ rporation or 
privat sale to tw it irance companies 
of $8.500,.000 of first mortgage 314% 
sinking fund bond SET ( al pat 
plus accrued inter a Novembe 
29th Proceed r the new issue will 
he used to retire pres ‘or Series \ 
and B first mortwage sinku fund bonds. 
of which $9,263,000 are outstanding 
Treasury fund will e used to reduce 
the total to $8,500,000 e call price 
is S10 (A) plu a rued nterest to Jar ul 
ary | 

Phe 344% bonds are lated October | 


1940, and will mature n October 1, 


Fhey are callable at 104 n the first 
year and pom} ( ca ear there 
atter lt wa tated il ‘ ed nk 
ing fund provisions are under the 
new issue than unde the old. but the 
new me} eheved t nta certam 
earnings and specia nking ind pay 
ments whereby as t h as two-thirds 
oft the entire suc t ‘ etired 
maturity 

On the a Ot the ‘ nt itstanding 
$9 263,000 « thre eduetior 
0 Aly; in the ntere ! rate ! the new 
bond will T cal il il i aving 
such avment ‘ a t $202 000 

Columbian Carbon Co. 

First Nine Months: Net profit of $2 
118,199, equal to $4.50 a share on 537 
106 hare ot no-patr ! stock 
wh compares with $2,3£0,330, or $4.43 
a share, earned 
period 1939 Current issel is ol 
September 1) ar unte t $9 021,903, 
including $5,207,6 Y i ind market 
able securities and rrent abilities 
were $1,299,564. cor ared with $7.456 
$26 and $864,033, respective » the 
same date last vear 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. 
Year Ended September 30 Net loss 


of $52,714, against net t $180,593 
in the preceding fiscal year The 1940 
loss, after provision for preferred stock 
in the hands of the publ was 41 cents 
a common share, against a net profit of 
74 cents the vear befor 

United Carbon Co. 

First Nine Months: Net profit of $1 
078,707, equal to $2.71 each « 397 885 
shares of no-par capital stock, which 
compares with $1,107,715 $2.78 a 
share last year. No provision was made 
in the current report for Federal excess 


profits taxes 
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Ray bestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
First Nine Months Net 


$1,359,622, Or $2 16 per s] are, atter pre 


income 


viding for depreciation and income a! 


excess profits taxes. The Canadian sub 


sidiary’s pronts were on itted as not 
} 


material, but will be included in_ the 


mpany's annual report 








Organizes New Sales Division 


products manu 
Plate 


future by the 


chemical 
Pittsburgh 
handled in the 


Sale ~ ol 
tactured by the Glass 
Co. will be ' 
company’s Columbia Chemical Division 
than by the Alkali 


Corp., a wholly-owned sales subsidiary, 


rather Columbia 


t has been announced This action does 


not affect the personne] or sales or 


Customers will merely pur 


ganization 


chase such chemicals as soda ash, caus 


tic soda and chlorine direct from the 


Columbia Chemical Division of the 
Pitts Plate 
from the sales corporation as in the past 


Keli Winkler, 


LW. | 


burgh Glass Co. instead ot 


executive sales manager, 


Galliher, director 0 sales, 


retain their respective positions 


Lamp Speeds Curing of Rubber 


Sheet rubber can be cured in two 
instead of the two hours for 


erly required by means of a new type 


minutes 


amp with sealed beam units similar t 


those on modern automobiles, which give 
off invisible infra-red heating rays in 
stead ! visible light according te a 


statement mace by Paul H Goodell. ol 
the C. M. Hall Lamp Co., Detroit, Mic! 


at a meeting at the Franklin Institute 


Philadelphia on November 19. Further 

data on the new lamp, called Therma 

lamp, will appear in an early issue 
Few tires are being retreaded this 


1939, marking the 
vears that there has not beer 
a veal o-vear gain in retread sales, at 
yrdir y to the Il all 
estimated than 6,000,000 tires will be re 
treaded 6,100,000 in 
1939 


Street Journa It 1s 


as compared with 
Lower prices for new tires is said 
to be the principal reason for the easing 
retread sales 
Some of the tire building machinery 
in the plant of the former National Tire 
& Rubber Co., at East Palestine, Ohi 
is said to have been sent to New York 
City recently where a group is under 
stood to be planning the resurrection of 
the Superflex Tire. The National Tire 
plant was recently taken over by a non 


rubber concern 


PRICE-FIXING OF ERASERS 
CHARGED BY TRADE COMMISSION 


The Federal Trade Commission has 

manufacturers of rubber 
typewriter erasers to cease and desist 
from uniform price agreements 
Prior to November 10, 1935, according 
to Commission findings, the respondents, 
in an effort to suppress price competi- 
eliminate 


ordered six 


fixing 


tion, restrain interstate trade, 
themselves and 
typewriter 
erasers, entered into an agreement and 
understanding, and November 10, 
1935, to April 10, 1938, carried out such 


agreement and understanding 


competition between 


monopolize trade in rubber 


from 


The Commission order directs the re 
spondents to cease and desist from en- 
tering into, continuing, carrying out or 
out, by 


contract, 


attempting to contimue to Carry 
any method or means, any 


agreement or understanding,  eithet 
written or verbal, the purp 
] 


se or effect 
ot which is to fix and 


maintain uniform 
hich rubber typewriter 


prices at W 
erasers are to be sold, or to fix the 
terms and conditions governing the sale 


of su products in commer 


Treatment of Scorched Compounds 
H ythe 
10, Eng 


entirely new 


Rubber Improvement, Ltd., 
Road, Willesden, London, N.W 


land, has announced an 
process for the treatment « 


without the addition of any 


f scorched 


compounds 


softening ingredients whatsoever Ac 


irding to the company, spoiled material 
i | I 


can be treated so as to produce a soft, 
smooth rubber compound free of burnt 
lumps and scorched Success ful 


preces 
results are said to ave een obtained 


stocks, cable compounds, etc 


on tire 


scorched synthetic rubber com 
pounds, considered unusable ac« 


Badly 
rding to 
all standards, have also been successfully 


plasticized 


New Latex Thickener Available 
Thickener No. 20, 


synthetic thickener for latex, has 
been announced by the Advance Sol 
vents & Chemical Corp., 245 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. The new thickener 


is said to be ready for instantaneous use, 


Latex described as 


a new 


reproduces uniform results from. uni- 


form products, and requires no preserva 
because there is no fermentation 


stressed that 


tives 


aging, 


The point is also 


dor, taste, stability, etc., are not affected 
xy the addition of the new thickener 
Samples and technical data are available 
rom the manufacturers 


Dundee Rubber in Receivership 


Leo Boudinet, 414 West 6th Street, 
Monroe, Michigan, has been appointed 
receiver for the Dundee Rubber Co., of 
Dundee, Mich. According to word re- 
ceived from Mr. Boudinet, he is now 
engaged in liquidating the company and 
winding up its affairs. Dundee Rubber 
was organized in 1937 and produced 
household and mechanical rubber goods 
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\l Rocklen, general manager of the 
Golden State Rubber Mills, who took a 
leave of absence two months ago to take 
a rest and recover his health, reports 
himself as well on the road to recovery. 

Charley Lamb, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the West American 
Rubber Company, Inc., has_ returned 
from New York City and other points 
east where he purchased machinery and 
did some work in connection § with 
British Relief 


Dr. Ray B. Stringfield, of the Dental 
Plastics Company, 229 S. Normandie 
Avenue, reports that he will be back 
from a tour of the South Central States 
in time to open his course in rubber 
chemistry at the University of Southern 


n January. Dr. Stringfield 


California 
has been giving a series of lectures on 
practical chemistry in high schools and 
jumior colleges throughout the West, a 
work which he carries on each year 
Western Insulated Wire, Inc., has 
found it necessary to install considerable 
new machinery and to put on_ three 
shifts operating 24 hours per day in 
order to keep up with the demand for 
the materials the company manufactures, 
according to Dick Newell, plant man 


ager. The company is already filling 
orders in a large way on aviation cable 
for both the Army and Navy. This 


plant, established only three years ago 
under the presidency of “Bud” Nast of 
Chicago with Ed Lewis as general man- 


ager, has experienced a_ remarkable 


erowth 


Practically all local rubber 


plants, 
large and small, are running at full 


capacity in an effort to keep up with 


the increased demand for all rubber 


products The Government's defense 


ee ee 


program has considerable to do with 
this big increase in business. The U. S. 
Rubber Company is busy manufacturing 
bullet-proof gasoline tanks for air- 
planes, a new phase of the industry re- 
cently put under way here. 


C. A. Neville, manager of the products 
control division at U. S., spent a large 
part of December in the East most of 
the time in Detroit where he attended 
the annual meeting of the personnel of 
the development department of this 
company. 


P. W. Litchfield, former president of 
chairman of the 


Goodyear and now 
board of directors, arrived in Los An- 
geles December 6 and spent several days 


here on business 


“Robbie” Robbins has arrived from 
\kron to assume his duties as chief 
chemist at the Goodrich plant taking the 
place of Harold Rehfeld who has been 
transferred to the Akron plant. Until 
quite recently “Robbie” was in Sweden 
where he had a similar position in the 
Goodrich plant. Prier to that he had 


been in Los Angeles for some years 


; 


and had been an active member of the 
Los Angeles Rubber Group 


One of the largest painted signs in 
the State of California has been com- 
pleted on the side of the blimp hangar 
at the Goodyear plant. Each letter form- 
ing the word “Goodyear” is 11% feet 
high and 11 feet wide. The “wingfoot,” 
which is a feature of the sign, is 14 
feet high and 14 feet wide. This sign, 
with a smaller one on the end of the 
hangar, required 65 gallons of paint, and 
27 working days were consumed in lay- 
ing out and painting the sign. 


News Briefs 


The National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers, Inc., has requested the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense to create a separate 
section with group executive and assist- 
ant in charge of waste materials, the 
same type of action which has _ been 
taken in reference to virgin materials. 

The deepest limestone mine in the 
world is soon to be dug by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. at Barberton, 
Ohio, the site of the company’s Colum- 
bia Chemical Division. The mine, reach- 
ing a depth of 2,200 feet, will supply 
limestone needed for the company’s ex- 
tensive chemical operations at that point, 
in addition to which some will be sold 
commercially. 

Three hundred women, residents of 
\kron, have entered a “defense school” 
where they are learning how to assembI 
gas masks at Plant No. 3 of the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co., designated re- 
cently for this purpose. Government- 
purchased machinery has been set up in 
the plant and production is believed al- 
ready under way. 

Domestic output in 1939 of rubber 
chemicals totaled 43,000,000 pounds, ac 
cording to Government figures, of which 
30,000,000 were of coal-tar origin. The 
coal-tar derivatives represented a 6("% 
increase over the 1938 output. 

“Non-Slip Wax” for floors, a mixture 
of carnauba wax and DuPont's nec- 
prene, was recently introduced by the 
Flexrock Co., 2300 Manning St., Phita 
delphia, Penna. 

Celery packaged in Pliofilm-Pak Ccn 
tainers, made of Goodyear’s hydro 
chloride development, has made its ap- 
pearance. The container, made by Neo- 
style, Inc., of Chicago, enables celery 
stalks to retain their moisture and in no 
way interferes with the “breathing” of 
the leaves. The result is celery which 
stays fresh longer. 
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Phillip H. Heater 
Phillip H 


oT the old 


Heater rormer a 
Bucyrus Rubber ( 


located on the site now occupied 


Swan Rubber Company in B 
Ohio, died on November 30, 
of 67, after a long illness, at the 


of his niece in Bucyrus. | 
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at the age 


orn in Oceola, 


New York, 


foundation 


|. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 


as introduced a new line of 


lanage! garments featuring a new type of pe! 
torated rubber, which has a soft, velvety 
“the ability 


figure to correct 


mpany, 
by the 
ucyrus, 


texture and to immediately 


mold the proportions.” 
Plans for the new line, to be known as 


home ‘Persuede,” call for extensive advertis- 


ing and merchandising. 


came to 


Static-Free Safety Tires 


that ground 


thus eliminating the 


Static-free safety tires 
all electric charges, 
dangers of high 
static electricity 
passenger cars, have been introduced by 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
Actual new, spe 
cially compounded tires is accomplished 


static-tree 


voltage discharges of 


from trucks, buses and 


construction of the 


in several ways rubber is 


used in either the tread rubber, in the 


sidewalls, or both. The tread rubber con 


struction prevents generation of static 
charges by the rolling tires, while the 
sidewall construction grounds _ static 
charges built up in the steel body frame 


as well as grounding static electricity 


generated by the tires themselves 


Dramatize Goodyear’s Work 


The discover) ol vulcanization \ 
Goodveat 1839 was drama 


‘Americans at Work” pro 


Charles 
tized on the 
vram, economic YveoUrTal | \ ind occupa 
} 


ylumbia’s 


tional guidance series of ““ 
American School of the \ir. spon 
sored by the Columbia Broadcasting 


November 25 Present, al 
participating in the broad 
Mrs Nelsor (,oodyear, 


granddaughter of the inventor, and her 


System, on 
though not 


cast, were 


son Nelson, and daughter, Evelvy1 \ 
cording to Nelson Goodvear., the pro 
gram met with the full approval of the 
family 


New Method of Preserving Latex 


lf a minute amount of arsenic acid is 


added to latex, in addition to amt 


which may be used in 


nonta 


smaller amounts 


than heret ore, late x Cal he preserved 
more davs., accord 


? 219. 169, issue d 


for as long as 200 o1 
ing to | s 
to Wallace 
Cohn .f 

N.E.I., 


Rubber Lo Use 


| Cake and Eugene M. M« 
Sumatra, 
and assigned to the United States 
this method, the in 


will vermit latex to be 


ventors claim, [ 
shipped over longer distances and stored 
for greater lengths of time than is now 


possible 


Bata Plant for Central America 


The Bata Shoe Company has orgar 
(,uatemalteca Incatecu, S. A., in 
Central America, for the 


rubber and other foot 


zed the 
(,uatemala, 
manufacture of 


wear. It is also understood that the 
newly-organized manufacturing com 
pany will cultivate its own rubber some 


where in Guatemala 


The United Workers oft 
America is understood to be 


Rubber 
organizing 
a new drive in the rubber industry. Five 
new locals have been chartered in recent 
weeks, including one at the Buffalo plant 
of Hewitt 
Bowmanville, Ontario, plant of Canadian 


Rubber and another at the 


Goodyear. 
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NEW NOVELTIES and SPECIALTIES 


\ Se 





Synthetic Rubber Hose Nozzle 


\ new flexible nozzle for gasoline 
rubber and 


constructed so that it discharges static 


hose, made of synthetic 


electricity by providing a ground and 





thus prevents any dangerous sparks, has 
beet introduced by the B F Goodrich 
Co., Akron. The new nozzle has passed 


tests of the Underwriters’ Labora 


tories, Inc and is said to be the first 


exible nozzle incorporating rubber in 
its construction to be listed by that 
organization 

Ability t discharge stati 


successfully 


elec tricity 
enough to pass the rigid 
tests of the Underwriters Laboratories 
s due to the conductivity of the syn 
thetic rubber composition and the im 
bedding spiral brass wires spaced 
equally around the nozzle in four of the 
16 semi-circular stiffening ribs built o1 
the surface, with the outer surface of 
the wire flush with the surface of the 
under the 
metal coupling of the nozzle and make 


ribs These wires extend 
contact with it for discharge of the static 


through the hose. The wires being 
flexible and much like a spring do not 
interfere in any way with manipulation 


the nozzle 


Rubber-Covered Hotbed Cable 


\ new type of soil-heating electric 
able, for use in connection with electric 


heating and soil sterilizing equipment, is 


being manufactured by the L. N. Rober 
son Co., 1540 East 102nd St., Seattle, 
Wash. The new cable has a waterproof 


sheath of deproteinized rubber that is 


non-toxic to plants and resistant to 
chemical attack. It has the following 
properties: water absorption—%4% at 
70° F. or less than 5 mgs. per square 
inch from distilled water; aging—prac- 
tically none; tensile strength 1800 
pounds per square inch; dielectric 
strength—800 volts per mil., with in- 
sulation resistance slightly better after 
one year’s use; safe working tempera- 
ture—maximum of 158° F.; safe to use 
in 10% HCL or NaOH solutions. Al- 
though originally intended for heating 
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electric hotbeds only, a number of other 
applications have been found for the new 


rubber-covered cable, including its use 


for heating chicken drinking water; for 
heating 5% HCL solution for washing 
spray from apples; for heating conduct- 
ing pipes of such materials as molasses 
to reduce pipe friction losses; and for 
heating concrete slabs, in which case it 
s cast into the slabs. The cable measures 
approximately 4th of an inch in diam- 
eter, and it is supplied in lengths of 60 
to 1,000 feet with rating of 200 to 3,000 
watts at 120 to 220 volts. 


Pot and Pan Holders 


Made of the new latex sponge rubber, 
Cold Grip Pot and Pan Holders have 
been placed on the market by the Mason 
Rubber Co., 45 East 20th St., New 
York City. Shaped to fit utensil handles, 
the holders are washable, non-absorbent, 
dirt resistant, and afford perfect in 
sulation. They are easily slipped over 
handles before pots or pans are placed 
on the stove or oven They come in 
bright kitchen colors The company 15s 
also marketing the Perfect Pan Holder, 
square made of cotton checks 
It is soft 
and pliable and furnishes good insula 


a 6-inch 
which is insulated with latex 


tion 


Two New Auburn Novelties 


Included several new chain 
store novelty items introduced recently 
by the Auburn Rubber Corp., Auburn, 
Indiana, were the Battleship and the En 
gine and Tender illustrated herewith 
molded of 


Battleship is 8% inches 


among 


Both items are completely 
rubber. The 
long by inches high, and is gray with 
blue, red and black decoration. The En- 
gine and Tender, which retails for 25c, 
is 11 inches long by 2 inches high, and 
comes in red or blue with black trim and 
numbers. Both items are faithful repli 


cas of large sized original models 











Jackson Paint Spray Hood 


Ample protection to workmen engaged 
in paint spraying operations is said to be 
provided by a new spraying hood offered 
by the Jackson Electrode Holder Co., 





Detroit, Mich. The hood ts of tailored, 
black, rubberized fabric, with a com 
fortable headgear equipped with an extra 
\ir supply from the 


wide sweatband. 
plant air line is conducted through a 
flexible hose, attached to the operator’s 
belt, to a light metal tube conforming 
to but not touching his brow Twenty- 
four vents allow fresh air to issue in a 
cascade over the operator’s face and out 


through a clear opening in front of 


His 


eyes. 


Pliofilm Hermetic Hood-Seal 


The “CP” Pliofilm Hermetic Hood 
Seal, a hermetically sealed transparent 
cover for milk bottle tops, is now being 
made by the Creamery Package Manu 
facturing Co., Chicago. The heod seal is 
a cap made entirely of Pliofilm, the rub 
ber hydrochloride developed by Good 
year, and although it is water, air and 
contamination-proof it may readily be re 
moved without the use of tools or an 
opener. In application, the hood-seal is 
heat-shrunk over the entire top and pour 
ing edge of the bottle. Being transpar 
ent, the hood-seals permit inspection of 
the conventional disc-cap underneath and 
no printing of the hood is required. 





The engine - and - tender 
and the battleship, above 
and to the right, are two 
of the latest Auburn 
Rubber novelties. 


Alt 


WH AM 
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Rolipruf Surgeons’ Gloves 


Rollpruf Surgeons’ Gloves, so con- 
structed that they cling to the wearer's 
wrists or gown sleeves, have been in 
troduced by the Pioneer Rubber Co., 


Willard, Ohio. The gloves have a flat 





band in place of the usual bead or roll 
at the wrists. Use of the band is said to 
prevent sliding or slipping of the gloves 
Kollprufs are latex gloves and come in 


white or rown in sizes trom 6™% to Y 


Asbestos-Neoprene Gaskets 


\ new kind ol gasket wl iT en bod ~ 
a combination of the desirable properties 
of asbestos and neoprene, has been in 
troduced by the Victor Manutacturin 
& Gasket Co., Detroit \l Made by 
a new proces the ire first blanked 
from asbesto heet material and ther 
coated with a neoprene cement levelope 
esper all to increase ts resistance to the 
Passare Of ast and ls Gaskets 
made in this manne ire applicablk where 
hereto ore treated] papet ork, or sim 
ilar material ave een used Their 
particular advantag« are stabilit ot d 
mensions and resistance to the effects « 
relatively higl temperature that caus¢ 
other materials to develop leaks. A se« 
ond tvpe ot mate al obtained by com 
pressing the asbestos-neoprene combina 
tion. From tl attet aterial gaskets 
are ma le lor ipplicatior vher¢e heavier 
flange pressures may be applied, as be 
tween machined surtaces In laboratory 
tests, samples of the new askets im 
mersed in extreme pressure lubricants 


for 500 hours at 200° F. showed no dis 


integration, no blisterins o dimensional 
changes, loss in flexibility or delamina 
tion 


Early Morn Golfa Rubbers 


Golfers will welcome the addition of 
a line oT special ur’ It ru bers sold by 
the Adler Shoes for Men Shop, 128 
West 42nd Street. New York City. De 
signed and manufactured by Elliott 
Feinberg of the Early Morn Golfa 
Products, 114 West 27th Street, New 
York City, in conjunction with H \l 
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Adler, the rubbers fit over spiked golf 
shoes. They are constructed with holes 
in the soles and heels to correspond with 
the position of the spikes in the golf 
shoes. By simply slipping the rubbers 
over the shoes the spikes come through 
the holes and no water can come through 
to the soles or heels of the shoes. When 
not in use, the rubbers roll up and con- 
veniently fit into the pocket of the golt 
bag. Mr. Adler also advises that if a 
customer wants to use his own spiked 
golf shoes rather than purchase _ the 
shoes which the rubbers are designed to 
fit, he can have the holes in the rubbers 
cut to match his spikes, with 24-hour 


delivery assured. 


Pliofilm Book Covers and Jackets 


Book covers and jackets made of 
Pliofilm, Goodyear’s rubber hydrochlot 
ide material, have been introduced by the 
Protex Products Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


The covers, made in small, medium and 


large sizes to fit books from 8% to 9% 
inches in height, are made of double 
sheets of clear Pliofilm with binding 


and book mark of wine, blue or green 
neva-soil tape, a colored binding which 
is covered with transparent Pliofilm tape 
when stitched to the article. The jackets, 
called Plio-Jackets, used to preserve col 
ored jackets and prolong the life ot 


books, are also made of 


double sheets 
and seamed by the heat-seal process The 
company is also marketing “page pro 


tectors” of Pliofilm 


Rubber Cistern Silencer 


\ silencing tube that can quickly and 


easily be fitted to cisterns where the ball 
valve has a suitable inflow to take the 
tube, has been cde veloped by the Shumax 
Specialties Co., 36 Colton St., Leicester, 
England. The silencer is made of rub 


ber with a monel metal filter and a porce 


lain grid inserted to add to its efh 
ciency One end is sli ved over the noz 
le below the valve, a job more easil) 
done if the cistern is first emptied and 


, 
uring the operation 


Wings-F or-Your-Shoes 


Wings-For-Your-Shoes is a new and 
scientific type of shoe trees developed 
by the Wayne W. Light Co., 11 West 
42nd St., New York City. Fashioned of 
DuPont’s Texon, the latex - saturated 
fiber with two-way flex properties, they 
are trim and light in weight, and are 
simply bent to match the contour of the 
shoe and then inserted. Once inserted, 
they allow the shoe to retain its original 
shape, permit free circulation of air in 
the shoes, and prevent moisture from 
being absorbed in the creases. The new 
“shoe trees” can be folded flat when not 
in use and several pair can be packed in 
a matching envelope-like case supplied 
with them. They are available in black, 
brown, blue and white for women and 
black and brown for men 


Rotary Pipe Crawler 


Pipe lines used to carry oil, sewage 
and water, which measure 14 to 30 inches 
in diameter, can be cleaned by the Ro 
tary Pipe Crawler, which consists of an 
inflatable rubber ball and an enclosing 
chain, according to the Corona Sheet 
Metal Works, Corona, California, devel- 
opers of this revolutionary pipe cleaner 
In use, the chain is snapped around the 
ball and the ball inflated to approximate- 
ly the pipe size. The ball is fitted with 
an inflation valve flush with the outer 
surface. After inflation, the ball with 
enclosing chain is sunk by weights until 
the water flowing in the pipe backs up 
and sufficient head is produced on the 
ball to cause it to travel downstream 
where it rolls along at the top of the 
pipe, carrying all obstructions, includ 
ing sand and silt, before it. The sand 
and silt can be turned out at any blow- 
off valve. The crawlers are available in 
18, 24, and 30-inch diameters. They may 
be used while pipe lines are operating at 
normal pressure, with no interruption to 


service. Partially crushed pipe or 90 


t 
elbows are said to be no obstacles to this 
self-adapting tool. The balls are made 
of a special rubber and if damaged can 


easily be repaired by either vulcanizing 


ir ce ld patch 





Rotary pipe crawlers of rubber which can be repaired by vulcanizing if damaged. 
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Publications of the 


BRITISH INSTITUTION OF 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


PROCEED:NGS OF THE RUBBER TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCE 
The volume, consisting of over 1,000 pages, fully indexed, 
contains the 103 papers presented at the Conference in 1938. 
Subjects include: Applications; Durability; Compounc ding 

i of this book may be ordered 


Materials; Latex; ete. (Copies 
ANNUAL REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF RUBBER TECH- M AG N t S ; U M 


NOLOGY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Epitomizes in concise and comprehensive fashion the advance 


of tentulindes of Da: eelbes tnteiny Gecien BOOK Grittene (formerly) MARINE CHEMICALS COMPANY 


included deal with: General History; Planting; Latex; Raw 
Rubber and Rubber Derivatives; Synthetic Rubber; Testing as 

Equipment; Compounding Ingredients; Fabrics and Textiles; Original Producers of 

Tires; Belting; Hose; Wire and Cables; Footwear; Sporting 

Goods; Toys; Roads; Mechanical Goods; Flooring; Sponge M AG N - Si U M SA LTS 
Rubber; Hard Rubber; Surgical Goods; Machinery and Appli- 


Solvents, ete. Author and Subject indexes. Price 10/6 Directly prom SEA WATE aa 


(about 82.50). 


LR.I. TRANSACTIONS enendable SGUrLCe supply 
Contains the scientific and technical papers together with the A d of for 
peice rstteee tease “er a eee Indexed. Annual MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES, OXIDES 
U.S.P. and Special Grades 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 





MARINCO BRAND 





























Write to: The Secretary, 








me eee 


INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

Ww (@) : : . : 

12, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, England FP noch mae . oa Inc. pte = Sterne <a nese — 
260 West Broadway 400 W. Madison St. 126 Chovteau Ave. 

















Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


. (REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 






we For Use With Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. smo 


Makers of Stamford Factice Vulcanized Oil! Since 1900 


ROBERT BADENHOP CORPORATION 


CRUDE RUBBER 


GUTTA PERCHA GUTTA SIAK 
LIQUID LATEX BALATA 


WOOLWORTH BLDG. (ret.connano7-6920) NEW YORK,NY. 
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SULPHURS 





AY 


o 
Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, 
99167, Pure 


ie \ bad) \\ Mw“ 


TUBE BRAND 


Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, 
100°7, Pure 


CRYSTEX (insoluble) SULPHUR 
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SULPHUR CHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


CARBON BISULPHIDE 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


UCN) RA EAT UR 


Stauffer Chemical Co. 


2710 Graybar Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
Carbide and Carbon Bldg., Chicago. Ill 
624 California St., San Francisco, Cal 
555 S Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal 
Freeport, Texas 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 













Farrel-Birmingham Tilted Refiner 


\ new type tilted refiner made by the Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., is said to open 
new field for increased production and improved qual- 
ity in the reclaiming of rubber by sharply increasing 





the maximum roll speed and lowering stock temper- 
ature simultaneously. With the new machine reclaim 
ers can finish refine a full, solid sheet at a drive roll 
speed of 60 r.p.m. or more. The new refiner differs 
from the orthodox horizontal machine in that its two 
rolls are so arranged that the center of the hot or slow 
roll is above that of the cold or fast roll, which is also 
the feed roll. Thus, with the affinity of the stock for 
the cold or lower roll, the stock cannot be forced over 
the top of the hot, slow roll, but instead is returned 
by gravity to the top of the feed roll. The result is a 
constant rolling bank of stock on the feed roll, pro- 
viding maximum feed to the bite at lower stock tem 
peratures. Better feed to the bite, higher grade reclaim, 
continuous high output, greater production, and addi- 
tional production in proportion to the increase in roll 
speed are the features claimed by the manufacturer 
for the new unit. 


Three-Stage Action Colloid Mill 


\ new colloid mill with triple processing action, 
which is said to meet every requirement for high rotor 
speed, Cas) feed and discharge of material, easy dis- 
assembly for cleaning, absence of packing and glands, 
and low motor horsepower per gallon of material 
processed, has been introduced by the C. ©. Bartlett & 
Snow Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The machine, as indicated 
by the diagrammatic view reproduced herewith, is of 
the vertical type. Material is fed downward through 
a receiving funnel “A” and encounters the impeller 
vanes ‘“B”’ on top of the rotor traveling at 10,800 r.p.m., 
which force it to the periphery of the rotor at press- 
ures as high as 150 pounds per square inch for some 
materials. The material is sheared at “C” in passing 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


downward between the side of the rotor and the hous- 
ing (first processing action), is then impelled against 
centrifugal force by the pressure of oncoming material 
through a labyrinth of tight fitting circular rings “D”, 





INLET FUNNEL 
"a" 


PATENTS 
8 




















WATER —< ws STATOR 
JACKETS 





hs At 


OUTLET- 


machined on the bottom of the rotor and the top of the 
stator (second processing action), and then forced 
across the smooth section “E” between the rotor and 
the stator (third processing action) and drains from 
the chamber “‘F” through the side discharge outlet with- 
out having come in contact with any packing or glands 
at any time. The labyrinth “D” is formed usually of 
plain rings machined on the bottom of the rotor and the 
top of the stator, but all or any of these rings may be 
cut clock-wise or counter-clockwise with slots of vari- 
ous widths and spacings when additional cutting action 
is desired. Clearance between the stator and the rotor 
can be adjusted easily to meet the requirements of vari- 
ous materials, and the assembly then locked in the 
desired adjustment. 


“Utilitruc” Fork Truck 


\ lifting, carrying, tiering fork truck, that will 
handle loads as heavy as 7,000 pounds and tier them in 
piles 15 feet high and higher, has been introduced by 
the Clark Tructractor Division of the Clark Equip- 
ment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., under the name “Utili- 
truc.”” In loading and unloading crude rubber and rub- 
ber products and in tiering them high in storage, the 
new unit is said to achieve important economies. The 
new truck, which is gas-powered, is made in several 
models including straight lift, tilting and telescopic tier- 
ing. Minimum height is 61% inches, enabling it to 
negotiate low doorways. Minimum capacity is one ton. 
Heavy steel fingers, with chisel points, vary in length 
and are adjustable. The operator inserts these fingers 
under any cleated or uncleated load, lifts the load clear 
of the floor, tilts it 10 degrees in 1 second for safe 
riding, elevates it at the rate of 7 inches per second, 
and tilts it forward 3 degrees in one-half second for 
easy tiering. The truck travels at speeds from 1 to 7 
m.p.h. and climbs ramps under load. 


(Additional Equipment News on Page 197) 
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THICKENER 


New Synthetic Thickener 


@ Ready for use—no dissolving of 
gums or waiting—just stir into 
Latex to get desired consist- 


LATEX 


NO. 20 


ency. 


Uniform results reproducible 
from a uniform product — no 
fermentation hence no preserv- 


atives needed. 


ing. 


Economy through small addi- 
tions to produce great thicken- 


No complications because cure, 
aging, odor, taste, stability are 


unaffected. 


Thickening effect retained dur- 


ing storage. 


Samples and Information 


on request to 


ADVANGE SOLVENTS 
& CHEMICAL CORP. 


245 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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HELPING OTHERS ==" == 
TO HEALTH 


his Christmas—be a partner in a great life-saving campaign. Use plenty of 

Christmas Seals on your letters and packages. They are gay, colorful . .. and 
what's more important . . . they spread a message of Tuberculosis control and 
prevention that is vital to the good health of us all! 


Since 1907, the annual sale of Christmas Seals has done its share in helping to 
reduce the death rate from Tuberculosis by 75%! Complete eradication is now 
in sight! But no one is safe from Tuberculosis until everyone is safe. So help your- 
self—by helping others! 
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National Accelerated Weathering Unit 


The National Accelerated Weathering Unit, de- 
veloped over a period of years and recently introduced 
to the commercial market by the Carbon Sales Divi- 
sion, National Carbon Co., Inc., 11701 Madison Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio, is designed for ex posing test 
samples, including rubber, rubber-like materials, plas- 
tics, and protective and decorative coatings, to artificial 
sunlight or intense ultra-violet radiation under accu 





rately controlled conditions. The source of radiation 
is a powerful carbon are lamp about which the test 
samples are slowly carried during the test. Spray 
nozzles permit the samples to be wet during a portion 
of each revolution. The combined weathering effects 
of water, air, light and thermal shock are thus applied 
at fixed intensities. 

A covered stationary sheet copper tank, tinned on 
the inner surface and supported by the framework of 
the unit, surrounds the lamp and samples, shielding 
the eyes of persons near the unit from the powerful 
radiation of the arc. A sliding door in the side of the 
tank gives convenient access to the interior. The drain 
age sump atl the bottom of the tank is provided with 
a removable screen. Standard equipment includes con 
trol cabinet, transformer, exhaust fan, time meter, and 
a solenoid valve which shuts off the spray nozzles when 
ever the light is extinguished. Samples to be tested are 
carried on an aluminum framework which rotates 
slowly within the tank. Samples up to 10% inches in 
length can be mounted on rings carried on the frame- 
work. Sixty-four test panels can be exposed at one 
time. 


A new Photoelectric Relay, which will operate at 
speeds up to 150 interruptions per minute and at a 
minimum of 40 foot-candles at the phototube with not 
more than 15 foot-candles of extraneous light present, 
has been announced by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Applications include counting, 
sorting, weighing, measuring, controlling, signalling, 
inspecting and regulating, when conditions permit. 
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Neville Paracoumarone-indene Resins 
are neutral, chemically resistant and 
water-proof, will not deteriorate on 
aging, and provide efficient, eco- 
nomical softening action and tack- 
production in rubber compounds, 
especially light-colored goods. Also 
suitable for use with Neoprene, Plio- 


lite, Thiokol and Chlorinated Rubber. 















Ask about Neville Resins 
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for rubber heels, soles, 
tires, tubes, cements, etc. 






Send for 
booklet 
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RESINS” 






THE NEVILLE COMPANY 





PITTSBURGH « PA. 






CLEAN—OILLESS 
DEPENDABLE 


Equip apron rolls, tum- 
blers, drums, presses, trim- 
», mers and other rubber 
" working equipment with 
ft METALINE OILLESS 
§® BRONZE BEARINGS. They 
\' can be supplied in any size, 
' shape or pattern—plain or 
he flanged—one or two piece 
1 or segments. Rely on them 

for years of dependable, 
(8 trouble-free service. Send 4) 
i’ us your specifications. 


R. W. RHOADES 
METALINE CO., INC. 


Rhoades Building 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
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BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Quick deliver paper bags- 
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WHITTAKER, CLARK 
& DANIELS, INC. 


260 West Broadway 
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BOOKS 





Physical Chemistry of High Polymeric Systems. By H 
Mark Published by Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 
Fourth Ave., New York City 6x9 345 pp. $6.50 

(Available from Book Department, Rupper AGE) 


his is the second volume in the recently-announced series 


monographs on the chemistry, physics and technology of 


high polymeric substances, the first of which, ( ected Papers 

Ht alla H. Carothers on Polymerization, was reviewed 
n the previous issue. In this volume the physical and chemi 
al methods which have proved necessary and effective in 
the preparation, purification, examination and elucidation of 


high polymers are discussed, with considerable space devoted 
tl manner and conditions under which the fundamental 


laws of physical chemistry can best be applied to igh 


The book is divided into seven sections, as tollow (;eom 
etry of Molecules; Internal Motions of Molecules; Primary 
and Secondary Valences; Crystal Structure, Lattice Forces 


and Chemical Structure of the Unit Cell; Molecular Arrange 


ment in Liquids and the Investigation of Very Minute Crys 
tals; Behavior of Mixtures: and the Kinetic Phenomena in 
High Polymer Chemistry. Each section is divided into sev 
eral divisions, each devoted to another phase of the subject 
matter. There are complete author and subject indexes 


* 
A.S.T.M. Standards on Electrical Insulating Materials. 
(1940-41 Edition). Published by the American Society 


ror Testing M iterials, 200 S Broad St Philad« Iphia, 
Penna Ox Vie 340 pp $2.00 
Included among the twelve specifications and tests given in 


his latest compilation by A. S. T. M. Committee D-9 on 


I 


Electrical Insulating Materials are those pertaining to friction 


I 


and rubber insulating tape, rubber gloves for electrical work 
ers, and rubber matting. Others cover flexible varni tubing, 
varnished cloth tape, phenolic laminated sheet, asbestos yarns 
and tape, asbestos roving, and cotton tape for electrical pur 
poses. Five standards cover molded insulating materials and 
five pertain to plates, tubes and rods There are also pro 
cedures for testing electrical insulating oils. Of special inter 
est are the proposed specifications for rubber insulating blan 
kets tor use around electrical apparatus or circuits. The 
latest report of Committee D-9 is also includ 
a 

British Standard Methods of Testing Vulcanized Rubber. 

Published by the British Standards Institution, 28, Vic 

toria St., London, S. W. 1, England . x 8 in 74 

pp 5s/6d (approximately $1.25) 


Largely based on the methods of testing vulcanized rubber 


proposed by the Research Association of British Rubber 
Manufacturers, as published in Rubber, Physical and Chemical 
Properties, edited by Dawson and Porritt and published in 
1935, the present British Standard Methods, adopted in June, 
1940, are divided into two parts, covering chemical analysis 
and physical testing, respectively. The latter part distinguishes 
between the physical testing of both soft and hard rubber 
Tests for resilience, abrasion resistance, compression set and 
ply adhesion, not covered in the present methods, are under 
consideration for imcorporation in a future editior 
o 

Popular Home Decoration. By Mary Davis Gillies. Pub 

lished by Wm. H. Wise & Co., 50 West 47th St., 

New York City. 8% x 1l in. 320 pp. _ Illustrated. $2.95 


Aimed at those who own or rent homes costing less than 
$10,000, or who occupy moderate rental apartments, this book 
gives facts and figures on the actual cost of furnishing a 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 
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home—or refurnishing it. The author, who has been interior 
lecorating editor of McCall’s Magazine for the past ten years, 
recommends the use of numerous materials with a modern 
touch, including rubber, plastics, ceramics, glass fabrics, ete. 
Much of the text and many of the 200-odd photographs, 
most of them by Martin Bruehl, are devoted to “trading in 
id rooms for brand new ones,” in which the use of some 
very modern products is stressed. Inspired by years of read 
ng and answering thousands of letters of inquiry, this inter- 


esting book may be considered a practical working guide ‘o1 


nillions of homemakers of middle-bracket income who wish 


1 ‘ " 
their rooms to refle 1 good aste and comtort 


Springfield New Jersey 
BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 





Buyer’s Guidebook Number: 1940-41. Edited by Walter 
J. Murphy Published by Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth 


co. Mow Nock tis. El w 1 i Pe Let us estimate on your | 


This sixteenth annual revision of the buying guide tor C [ | | | IN D 
chemical supplies has been brought completely up-to-date. It 





contains a table of chemical prices from 1935 through 1939; @ Years of experience making dies of all kinds 
a list of trade, technical and scientific organizations: addresses ff 
of manufacturers, importers and local distributors of chenti for rubber manufacturers enable us to offer you 
col acodacts wad Caw cantetiols arconned mncetenbicale be correctly designed dies of tempered steel which 
states and cities; sources of supply on numerous raw mate retain their cutting edges. .. .Send blue print 
rials, chemicals and chemical specialties; brands and_ trade for quotation. 
names; commercial and scientific synonyms; etc. The use ot 
different colored paper stock makes the location of the spe 
Cla ectio as n atte 
a 


Denture Rubber: Composition, Properties and a Specifica- 
tion. By W | Sweeney and H J Caul \merican 
Dental Association Research Fellowship at the National 




















Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. ( 6 x 9 in 
Reprinted from the Septel ber, 1940, issue of the Journa 
of tl lmerica Dental Association, this booklet reports 
results of the latest research on the chemical and pl vsical 

perties of denture base materials conducted at the Na 
tional Bureau of Standards in cooperation with the Re 
search Commiuissior ft the American Dental Association. 
Che object of the investigations is to obtain sufficient in 
rrmation to develop a standard or specification by which 
dentist cal select a satistac ry denture bas« material 
Test methods which will define hard rubber (vulcanite) 
satistactorily for denture use are given in the booklet 

i 


1940 Year Book of the Storage Battery Manufacturing In- 
dustry. Association of American Battery Manufacturers, 


2706 First Central Tower, Akron, Ohio. 5% x 8 in 
28 pp 25 per copy 


Che latest edition of this year Wook is divided into three 


the first devoted to the Association itself, includ 


sections, 
ng historical data, officers and directors, active members, 
and location of member plants; the second to statistics of 
nterest to the industry, including figures on car and truck 
registrations, battery production, and trends in motor trans 
portation; and the third to prices and consumption figures 
yn raw materials used in the industry. Charts and graphs 


ire liberally used 


1 block from Penn Station and Empire State Building 
B. & O. buses stop at our door 


1941 Year Book of the Tire and Rim Association, Inc. 3 LARGE, BEAUTIFUL ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS 


Published by the Association, 305 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio S x 1l in 120 pp $2.00 


This latest edition shows up-to-date standards for tires, “ ¢ r 
tubes, rims and valves as used on various types of automotive i 


vehicles. It is divided into tabulated sections giving, respec a 
tively, data on passenger car, truck and bus, earth moving. 5 OADWAY at 34th ST., NEW YORE- 
agricultural, industrial, airplane, and motorcycle vehicles. A der KNOTT Management John J. Woelfle, Manager 


section on inspection methods is included. As usual, the book 


has been made as complete and useful as possible 


Single from $3 daily * Double from $4.50 daily 
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New and Better 
GAM™METER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 


a". 5" - 6" -8 10” - 12” diameters, any length 











Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs, 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
) 


Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 

























° ATTRACTIVE 
* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 









Authoritative Testing 


When you describe your materials in terms 
of *Scott Tester results, you use an authori- 
tative language recognized as standard the 


world over. 





tered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. Providence, R. L, U. S. A. 
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Forecasting Sales. Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro 
politan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York 


City 8 x ll in. 55 pp 


] 


Half of this report, which analyzes the factors considered 


by various companies in making forecasts of sales, which 


in turn enables them to plan ahead for production, expense 


control and employment stabilization, is devoted to actual 
case studies which illustrate how nineteen individual com 
panies are handling forecasting. It discusses the various ways 


companies fix responsibility for forecasts, as well as_ the 


statistical methods used to draw up data and make analyses 
The method employed by one company to forecast replace 
ment tire sales is included. 


8 
What It Takes. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 8% x 10% in. 32 pp 
Attention is called in this booklet to the fact that the 


same fundamental requirements apply to mass production of 


defense items as apply to the manufacture of cars and 
trucks. Time, planning and specialization are stressed as 
the three key factors contributing to America’s tremendous 
production capacity and this theme is illustrated in a step 
by-step description of the work involved in automobile 
production, from experimental engineering work through 
the annual rearrangement of plant facilities 
+ 

How to Save Money Handling Your Loads. Elwell-Park 

er Electric Co., 4205 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

8%xllu 12 pp 

Seven typical steps common to most industries, and each a 
spot where waste may occur in materials handling, are de 
scribed in this illustrated bulletin. Conserving the most money 
in materials handling, according to the bulletin, is best accom 
plished transporting loads with power industrial trucks 
through each of the seven steps, from incomi to outgoime 
departments, not merely at one or two 

o 

Hewitt Rubber Products for the Oil Producing and Refin- 

ing Industries. Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. \ 

84% x ll in. 16 pp 

[his catalog is the second of three parts in which the com 
pany’s new general hose catalog is being issued. As indicate 
by the title, the various types of rotary, flue cleaning, mud 


pump suction, steam and other hose made by Hewitt, which 
fnd special application in the oil producing and refining 
industries, are illustrated and described. Transmission belts 


and industrial packings are also described 


o 
Electronic Devices for Industry. (GES-2411) General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 5% x 73% in. 20 pp 


This booklet lists some of the more important vacuum- 


tube apparatus and describes its application and method 


ft operation. It deals with such a variety of devices as 
photo-tubes, d-c motor control, the recording spectrophot: 
meter, exposure meters, automatic arc-welding equipment, 
etc. Several industrial applications are illustrated 

e 


Lincinnatl 


Day Ro-Ball Gyrating Screens. J. H. Day ‘ 
Ohio. 8 x 10% in. 4 pp. 


Features of the company’s Ro-Ball gyrating screens, in 
cluding corrugated molded rubber stockings, self-aligning 
tail-end bearings, machined aluminum inspection ports, and 
super-active ball cleaning devices, are stressed in this pam 
phlet. Specifications for one, two, three and four screen ma 
chines are given 

7 
Happy Landings in Akron, Ohio. Akron Chamber ot 
Commerce, Ohio Building, Akron, Ohio. 5% x 8% in 


This booklet describes concisely Akron labor conditions 
and supply, accessibility to materials, transportation facil 
ities, utilities, insurance and tax rates, and general living 
conditions. 
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Crude Rubber 


HE price of spot on the ( ommodity Ex- 

change has swung in a narrow 51 point 
range since our last report, every unfavor- 
able factor being offset by a favorable one 
With the Far Eastern situation again be- 
coming an uncertain factor in Pacific Ocean 
relationships the price jumped from 21.10 
on November 12 to 21.37 on November 13, 
high for the period, this quotation being 
maintained for the following two trading 
days. Low for the period, 20.86, was touch- 
ed on November 20. In the last week of 
November the price remained steady at 


20.87, witl | 


the trade marking time awaiting 
the new quota decision of the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee. The finally 
announced decision of the Committee to 
raise permissible shipments to 100% for 


the first quarter of 1941 had surprisingly 
little effect on the market, trade interests 
pointing out tl at | oblen Ss ot producti mim 
and shipping om the ir East still re 
mained he market has given indications 
of ohie levels in the ist Tew ivs uo 
if S outside irket, Exchang 
Le | ! | Singapore oll \ 
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Reclaimed Rubber 


The reclaim market ran into the usual 
seasonal dullness this past month, with very 
little change in either demand or supply 
Consumption of reclaim in October, how- 
ever, was estimated at 16,528 long tons, a 
13.3% gain over that for the preceding 
month. Further gains are predicted. There 
has been no change in the price structure 


since our last report. Current quotations 
ollow: 
Shoe 
Unwas l ; ‘ It 1644@ .06% 
Washed : . l l @ 10% 
Tube 
No Compounded) lb. .09 @ .10 
Red Tube ° . ° t .U9 @ 1% 
Tires 
slack (acid process) 7 @ 07 4 
Black, selected tires. . soeue 6 @ 16% 
Dark Gray . . . - 9%4@ 10 
White a6 : lb. 124@ 14 
Truck, Heavy Gravity lb. 2@ «06 
ruck, Light Gravity .-lb. .07 @ .07 


Viscellaneous 
Mechanical blends ........Ib 414@ 


Tire Fabrics 


Prices Net at the Mill) 


Peele } 1 | 
Pee 3 i 8 t 
re c x 1 
Pee i 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
— Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 








Cotton 


Despite the tightening up of the supply 
situation and several other market factors 
which generally affect the price structure 
considerably, cotton prices swung in the nar- 
row range of 37 points in the past month, 
low for the period being 9.86 on November 
13 and high ¥0.23 on December 6. Futures, 
which suffered a rather severe set-back in 
late November due to. uncertainties in 
Europe, unsettlement in the outside mar 
kets, and the remark by Secretary of Agri 
culture Wickard that the pyramiding of 
loan stocks could if continued break down 
the cotton farm program, have come back 
strongly in the past ten days. Government 
agencies estimated the cotton crop as of 
December 1 at 12,686,000 bales, while inde 
pendent sources placed this estimate at only 


12,361,000 bales. The Government repert 
showed a reduction of 161,000 bales from 
the 12,847,000 bales predicted one month 
previously Trade opinion is that no im 


portant decline in prices is to be expected 
in the near future. Quotations for mid- 
dling uplands on the Exchange follow 


Nov. 9 December 10 
Close Higl Low Close 
De ml » 90 10 10.1 1O.1¢ 
March 9] 10.24 0 
May S¢ 0.1 11 10.11 
Sheetings 
i8x il l a 0444 
1! » .04% 
x I 04% 
x 1 S 
tXx a 8 
a U0 x 
+ i) T ] a Li " 
Ducks 
Enameling (sing lling) i 
te ga Hose t 
i) fill \ ide 1 13 
1) le ] rh 1 14 








Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


No. ] Standard Contract of 10 Tons 


FROM NOVEMBER 


Date put N De ur Feb 


rO DECEMBER 1 


Mat \l 
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New York, Dec. 10, 1940 


CHEMICAL MARKETS wove: 





Alkalies 


Caustic Soda, q t 30 ? 
Soda Ash, 58% wt 1.10 @ 
Oils 

Cycline Oil ga 14 a 
Degras, bbls 06 @ 
Fluxrite 0S“’@ 
Para- Flux ga Og ‘a 
Para-Lube 125 @ 
Petrolatun amber it 2\%4@ 
Pigmentaroil, tank rs. .ga l¢ a 

in drums ga 24.4 
Pine, steam distilled ga 4 a 
Rosin Oil, cm ga 10 @ 
Rubberol a — it 134@ 
Rubtack 1 @ 
Seedine, c.l. 7 4 @ 
Tackol . &8\4.@ 
Witco Palm Oil a 
Witco Softener N ). .gal 20 @ 


Woburn No. 8, ] b 06 @ 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy 


i 1 
coal tar . ton 19.00 1 
hardwood ton 16.00 @22 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt bbl 6.00 i 
Pigmentar, tank cars gal l¢ @ 
in drums ga 22 a 
R. S. L. Resir l a 
Retort Pine Tar, drums..ton 2 @ 2¢ 
»oivents 
Acetone, pure 1 
Benzene 90% ta al 14 1 
Beta rrichlorethane gal 1 
Bondoger 8 a 
Carbon, bisulfide I t 
Carbon tetrachloride ga! o¢ a 
Dichlorethylene I i 
Dipentene, cml., drums..ga 38 ? 
Ethylene ichloride l i 
Plast ger z 
Reogen at I 7 
Ri ™ re Y,@ 
lrichlorethylene 's) US a 
Purpentine it Q 3 Z 
est st in ga l i 
W ixes 
Reeswax, w 7 
Carnauba, ye Ww i 
Ceresin, white, « l i 
I 


\ rite Alba T 
Exel 1 
Gel 7 i 
Hipa > 
Powde 1 
> 
Nesir 


t)x rie 1 
Reta x 4 

sar flex B 7 
Sante ir \ t 
S.C.R i 
Sta t 

Stabi e A 7 
VGB 1 


MOLD LUBRICANTS 
Aresklene t 
( ocoa Soapst k ( I 
Dipex 

Lubrex 1 
Mineralite ! l 
Mold Paste I ! 


Rubberol l (a 
sericite t a 
Soap Tree Bark, cut fte } P a 


FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Amberex a 
Amberex Type B 4@ 
Black } R ; 
White 8 ? 
Brown 8 a 
Neophax A ; 1 


VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
ilfur No. 2 It 07 a 


rsed S 





iliur Chlor yellow (drs b a 
Sulfur, rubber makers 
Refined (bags) wt 2 a 
Commercial (bags cwrt ) a 
Telloy . eae I 1.75 @ 


andex 








RUBBER AGE, DECEMBER, 





















STATISTIC 









Crude Rubber — Latex & Guayule — 
Reclaim — Tires & Tubes — Automobiles 
— Rims — Gasoline — Cotton Prices 








U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 








—Gross Imports———_ ——-Re-exports—— ~ 
- 
Average Average Pa g 
Declared Declared . = 
otal Value Total Value _ 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons 
1924 325,899 272 23.75 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 315,590 
1925 393,370 6, ,204 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 378,543 
1926 409,944 501,131,064 54.57 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 392,273 
1927 424,733 338,688,492 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 396,958 
1928 432,633 242,727,423 25.05 32,159 8,128,761 25.17 400,474 
1929 560,082 239,177,811 19.06 36,485 16,868,718 20.64 §23,597 
1930 482,083 139,133,048 12.88 30,205 9,310,205 13.76 451,878 
1931 497,176 72,922,845 6.55 25,595 4,255,572 7.42 471,581 
1932 409,556 31,936,459 3.48 20,930 2,015,612 4.30 388,626 
1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 387,280 
1934 449,513 9.73 23,848 5,770,109 10.80 425,665 
1935 453,134 11.36 11,389 3,084,331 12.09 441,745 
1936 467 ,064 14.54 12,581 4,488,223 15.93 454,483 
1937 574,600 237,307,041 18.44 7,902 3,385,433 19.02 566,698 
1938 397,620 125,357,730 14.07 5,652 1,799,124 14.21 391,968 
1939 469,803 167,558,245 15.92 13,125 5,832,618 19.84 456,678 
1939 
Sept 35,00€ 12,667,740 16.16 1,472 659.035 19.98 33,334 
Oct 42,784 15,211,621 15.87 5,886 2,881,172 21.85 36,898 
Nov. 39.422 14,555,150 16.48 1,228 539.763 19.63 38,194 
Dex 68,384 25,861,354 16.88 1,116 529,759 21.20 67,268 
1904 
Jan. 68.962 26,314,500 17.03 955 447,673 20.92 68.007 
Feb 40,603 15,578,517 17.13 1,291 599.819 20.74 39,312 
Mar §5.517 21,845,290 17.57 975 447,460 20.49 54,542 
April 66,622 26,176,442 17.54 565 252.638 19.98 66,057 
May 47,559 18,511,955 17.38 821 301,914 16.41 46,738 
June 51,074 20,019,581 17.50 623 295,334 21.15 50,451 
July 66,931 26,426,632 17.63 100 49,828 22.20 66,831 
Aug 7) 4 608.88 17.49 416 183,369 19.69 70,037 
Sept 75.4 ) 317.54 17.27 666 349.443 23.43 75,104 
Oct 73,179 175,598 17.0 l¢ 123,21¢ 17.38 72,8 


Note: “Gross Imports’’ do not include latex or guayule. To secure more 
accurate figures for “‘Net Imports” latex and guayule figures (shown below) 
should be added and the re-export figure deducted from the total Annual 
figures for 1922, however, include both latex and guayule; guayule only is 
included in 1923. Annual figures for 1922-36 were revised in February, 1937. 








United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 











Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1924 1.3 464 S¢ 45¢ 6.165 1.237 2,157 864, 
929 81 I 7 5 6.749 1.642 1 3272 3.537.5 
192 4 2.562 ) 27.2 7.263 3.127.757 14, 4,686.74 
1927 018 2 & 477,24 78 2,448,657 1,49 1,170.65 
1928 0 1,755,68 7 $30.85 7,552 2,54 » 4,007 2,121,78€ 
1929 ] $ 728 5¢ 64 8,204 2,458,12¢ 3,729 1,788,391 
193 347.388 ) $22 684 5.907 1.4 244 4.458 1,508,78 
193 2 4] 38 777 1 19.01 67 888.909 
9 147.4 4 7 6l¢ ) 2 601,999 
19 a ssenes 1.659 2,261,869 5,9 944,89 1,08 1,833.671 
1934 398 75.349 1.054 438.209 4,987 943,752 13,107 3,643,221 
1935 45 86,8 61 188,384 5,644 1,0 26 5 3,782,222 
193¢ l ) ae 19.368 6.1¢ 1,296 64 19.852 6,659,899 
19 694 7 8 4 51,344 7,109 2,017.786 23,185 10,213,670 
1938 2,48 ( 819 } 181,14¢ 9,132 2,944,504 11,878 4,147,318 
1939 ) $¢ 694 2¢ 3 6.64 1.603.418 27.438 10,467,552 
193 
Sent 1 9 f ).682 479 100.28 963.61 
Oct 282 61,37 107 43,267 465 27.084 968.20 
Nov 214 46,558 v€ 7.858 289 74 8 1,227.788 
Dex 23¢€ 2 64 38,781 477 126,548 1,127,924 
19 
Jar 128 7 3 19,478 612 155.570 3,410 1,412,728 
Fe 314 25 3 26,42 461 134.878 2,171 7.524 
Ma 65 81,18 20,895 42 162.49 76=«(1 3,05¢ 
Apri 314 65.313 { 50€ 176,064 3,763 1,608,156 
M ay 28* 57,57 fi 2 495 158.713 584 1,523,879 
june 65 74.9 47 390 146,196 2,451 1,004,007 
July 262 53,058 € 2 336 115,599 2,281 993,411 
Aug 7 59.464 2 701 276,642 2,278 1,022,531 
Sey 2 49.84 4 712 46,641 2,953 1,337,487 
oO 81 77,28 7 8,092 1,150 382,168 1,15¢ §12,153 


() Weight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. 
Note: Annual figures for 1924-1936 revised on basis of iniormation received 
om February 8. 1937. 
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U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Including Latex) 





— Figures on Monthly Basis ——— 

1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Jan. 22,645 39,190 46,¢ 50,879 31.265 47.387 54,978 
Feb. 21,392 40.515 42,720 36.841 51,950 25,357 43,422 49,832 
Mar. 17,843 47,003 42,153 42,813 54,129 32,389 51,416 50,192 


Apr. 25,928 44,853 44,247 52,031 51,859 29,730 45,268 50,103 
May 44,074 $2,918 41,101 50,612 51,795 30,753 45,484 51,619 
June 50,743 40,147 36,156 52,772 51. 860 32,540 48,438 46,506 
July 49,614 32,553 35,917 48,250 43,703 34,219 44,975 47,011 
Aug. $4,428 33216 8.77 46.777 11,506 40,552 51.740 50.234 
Sept. 35,281 30,258 37,086 46,449 43,945 40,183 51,402 50.206 
Oct 31,543 31,253 41,969 $9,637 38.754 42.850 57.155 56,477 
Nov. 28,831 34.748 42,310 50.433 34,025 49.050 55.677 She 
Dec. 28,757 36,569 42.474 49,754 29,195 48,143 49,636 secs 
Tot. 401,079 453,223 491,544 575,000 543,600 437,031 592,000 ...... 


Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by 
the Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 
revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 
for the most reliable figures. 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 


(/1ll Quantities in Long Tons) 


Consumption Consumption 
oO 








Produc- To Produc- % to 
Year tion Tons Crude Stocks Year tion Tons Crude Stocks 
1930 157,968 153,500 40.9 22,000 1935 122,948 117,523 23.9 17,000 
1931 129,690 123,00¢ 35.1 21,714 1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 19,000 
1932 75,656 77,500 23.3 16,334 1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 28,800 
1933 93,587 85,000 21.2 17,780 1938 122,400 120,800 29.9 23,000 
1934 108,162 100.855 22.3 20,000 1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 25,250 
—-Figures on Monthly Basis nae 
1939 
Jan. 13,87 12,633 26.7 22,350 July 11,777 12,448 27.7 21,269 
Feb 13,193 12,269 28.3 22,644 Aug. 16,461 15,485 29.9 21,402 
Mar 14,638 14,888 29.0 21,638 Sep. 16,830 15,583 30.3 21,384 
Apr. 13,591 12,309 27.2 22,172 Oct. 19,549 17,423 30.5 21,694 
May 13,817 12,425 27.3 22,556 Nov. 19,417. 16,551 29.7 23,239 
June 14,848 13,669 28.2 22,976 Dec. 18,009 14,317 28.8 25,250 
Jan 19,297 16,070 29.2 27,418 July 14.342 14,298 30.4 28,058 
Feb. 17,992 15,370 30.8 28.603 Aug. 17,213 14,224 28.3 9 786 
Mar. 17,234 15,931 31.7 28,488 Sep. 16,428 14 589 9.1 0,287 
Apr 16,568 16,298 32.5 27,558 Oct. 19,358 16,528 9.3 32,118 
May 17,552 15,719 30.5 28,397 Nov. ional. deus eee errr 
June 16,631 15,844 34.1 28,327 oe ~ wadee ewe sane svete 


Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by the 
Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 

hb 


revised frequently and latest available issne should always be consulted 











the most reliable res. The annual figures are more accurate. Stocks 

s are those « at the end of the indicated month or year. 

TO ° ° 

U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 

(Jn Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 

1938 1930* 1940 1932 19309" 1940 
—_— 35.32 38.089 40.37 August 0.549 1.0 55.346 
February 1,981 $,928 7.557 September $6,150 19.50 4 17 
Marcl $1,409 43,042 44,607 October j f 19,854 
April $3,430 44,264 47,683 November $5,084 47,407 
May $4,937 $9.7 6¢ 52,946 December 41,74 $3,807 
June 48,38 133 $59 ~ 
July 47.650 0.689 53,865 Total 3 00 : 509 








Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 


Tota! Total Total 
ae: écaens 24,247,282 a ee 6.261.336 20.790.192 
1929) wcccoe MeLS1.500 ISSD” cccase 8.713.962 rrr 22.257 .964 
ae sasose 17.364.096 CROP gives - 12.255.116 1938 . -. 10,612,138 
1921 , 11,235.800 1935 ~.ceeee 18,664,107 1939 sconce 87,408 004 
1940 194( 194( 
January ... 2,163,914 ae 1,743,78¢ September 1,355,924 
February .. 1,850.383 ae 1,266,301 Octobe 1,759,102 
OT Te 1,918,241 er © sntave 825,089 November 1,807,950 
7 1,822,686 August .... 1,075,469 December .. ccccscece 






















New York Market, in Cents per Pound 


Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber 


Daily 


21 


6y5 


16% 











(New 


—Average Price per 


Average Spot Closing Prices— 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 






York Markets) 


Pound for Years 1913-1932———\ 


Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 20.59 
14 «65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 48.5 1930 11.98 
115 65.85 1919 48.79 1923 29.45 1927 37.72 1931 6.17 
916 72.5 19 36.3 924 26.20 1928 22.48 1932 3.49 


Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1933——— 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ir 8 9.32 13.10 14.3 21.37 4.63 5.75 19.06 
Fet 2.9 10.4 12.92 15.48 21.3 14.7 15.93 18.83 
Ma 11.51 5.89 24.09 13.55 16.26 18.58 
Apr ¢ l 0 11.55 15.98 4 4 87 19.16 
May l 6 12.05 15.62 21.14 1 16.07 21.21 
June 12.57 15.85 19.29 2.5 16.37 22.20 
J ¢ 12.1 16.49 1 21.12 
ig 15.47 11.98 16.25 8.37 16.08 16.67 19.62 
Sent 11 16.4¢ 1 91.24 19.28 
a) 12.6: 1 cc 20.33 
" ] 17.97 14 ) } l 21 
De 8 12.98 3.28 20.01 15.41 16.0 20.01 
\ g 
r Yea ) 2.92 12.37 16.41 19.39 64 7.57 








London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheets 


(Jn Pe 


) ~ ‘ () \ 1) 


nce Per Pound) 


1) ~ () 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound ——— 


39 1940 1937 1938 1939 1946 
Pence Pence Pence Pence Mor P ’ Pence Pence 
372 7 7.926 79 \ 7 24 8.545 12.818 
5 Ss 1.964 
\l g 651 () 813 
\ | 980 
\{ ¢ Dex 
: 4 Y 
74 59 
N i ¢ ade I igh 
\ ne iverage tor ’ € ’ "nt ‘ t eleven 








Spot Closing Cotton Prices 


(Middling Upland 
Recent Dai 


Average Mont 


? 


Grade—New York Market 


lv Price Per Pound 


hlvy Price Per Pound— 
a4 5 1938 1939 1940 
¢ oe Cent Cents Cente 

Aug 8.4 3 9.84 


Cane 7.69 


DECEMBER, 1940 








RUBBER’ ACE, 








is 
9 
3 


“=D Seas © 


y wie tw 





ON HAND OR 


——-ON H 


AND 


Stocks of Crude Rubber 


(All figures are in long tons) 





AFLOAT TO THE U, 


AFLOAT——, 


——— 

nd of : 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
an. 276,497 220,727 142,368 57,356 48,210 90,285 
Feb. 292,067 207,882 134,328 47,459 55,814112,257 
Mar. 301,762 201,752 142,414 41,882 55,981113,619 
ipr. 303,901 188,074 162,459 39,071 57,918102,557 
May 300,907 187,980 161,446 32,859 54,046109,364 
une 294,796 173,493 168,235 32,079 51,274119,138 
uly 282,785 165,450 190,222 40,400 52,99013 9,629 
ug 73 841 152,029 213,002 47,772 66,717141,28 
Sept. 268,094 136,824 241,358 Ones Ches 137'033 
Oct 1074 119.4 259.14 100,500166.837 
Nov . 242,59Z 105,205 51, "114114,044 
Dec. 231,500 125,800 45,105 91,095 


Toms 


At end of 
january 

February 

Marcl 

ee 
May 

June 

July 

August 


September 
October 

November 
December 


* Estin 


(Figures up to 


ated 


(I gures from tat 


Aug 


STOCKS 


in Wharve 





"Ss a 


sid Warehouses 


Ss. 


7———_ON HAND 


AND AFLOAT——, 


19338 1939 
333,853 268,937 
339,526 263,696 
343,644 257,733 
342,972 245,992 
333,766 242,026 
326,875 224,767 
323,185 218,440 
321.613 218,74¢ 
317,021 205,134 
31 a 6 219.904 
293,706 219,249 
276,605 216,895 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


not including 


— Liverpool 


1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 
40,203 51,420 12,000* 21,711 28,789 
46.596 48,312 10,000* 24,737 26,784 
50.233 46,768 10,000* 26.220 24,99€ 
2 44,760 12 © 28,277 23,742 
7,1 43,454 120 00° 29,862 22,211 
).. 42,374 1,000° 31,837 21,17¢ 
62,236 37,772 15,500* 32,82 19,11¢ 
13 8,363 20,000* $4,315 6.218 
€ 1 24,965 34,645 14,054* 
; 23,685* 33,483 13,336* 
23,244* 32,116 13,087° 
19,545 31,012 11,006° 





1939 


ust, 


from the Rubber 


STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 


wsticai i “t 


Penang a 


etm 
nd 





f the Int'l 








Rubber Regulation 


—6o 
ino 


Singapore’ Malaya? Ceylon * Holland 
At end of 1939 
July 7,042 55,948 
August 543° 0,625 3 
September ,457* 795 ; 
October 76* 46.264 3.335 
November y. 57* 45,133 289 
December 299* 54.868 5149 
At en t 1941 
eanery 28 60 75 
February 3,563* 2.6 4,452 
March , Ru 42,18 69 
April ? 239 50.656 4.749 
May l | 7 
] , 
| 
\ 
Dealers’ ar P St s Inside Regulated Areas. 
Only ° Re c 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 
Afloat for Afloat for All Other * 
United States Europe Afloat 
End of 1939 
Septet 5,690 
Octol ( 7 ( 
November ) 31'936 
Dece 25.9 
End of ’ 
Fe 7 , 74 
Ma 38 
Ay 40.443 
Ma { 
thy 629 N00 7 
tal aflox ‘ stimate ‘ imbe 
I i japt ) ent t lo {ii Other 
by sube t i m nt ¢ stocks ansit t the 
a I i ate tot 
TOTAL PRINCIPAL WORLD STOCKS 
(Figures from the Survey of Current Business) 
At] : on 10208 
Fe 
M I g ) g f 4¢ 7 
At 7 ¢ 67,172 4 ¢ 438 
M $1.2 g 12 
| é 0.2 : 
Tu 67 61 907 Q 0 654 g 
\ . - , . 
Sente Q 7 
O , 655.0 42 9 479 398 7 
= = 7 
D er Q 


RUBBER 





AGE, 





DECEM 





BER, 


1940 


Ce 


§ Dealers’ 


1940 
232,653 
246,585 
256,033 


265,016 





Latea } 


1940 
8,000° 
7,000* 
8.000* 
10,000* 
»,000* 
8 500* 
11,000* 


Trade Association of London) 


mmsitee 


Para ana 
Manaos 


nO + 


mb wrhoe 











U. S. Tire and ‘lube Statistics’ 


(A!l Figures Represent Thousands) 


AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 

















———— ——Production Figures on Quarterly Basis— —_— 

Quarter 1933 1934 36 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Jan.-Mar. 6,635 13,437 13, 335 11,376 15,565 7,314 13,946 14,849 
Apr.-June 14.412 13,565 12,597 14,892 15,834 7,380 13,759 15.648 
July-Sept. 14,707 9,822 11,312 14,914 12,207 10,794 15,182 13,745 
Oct.-Dec. 9,550 10,406 12,099 14,858 9,704 12,360 14,726 ..... 

Total 45,304 7,230 49,363 56,040 53,310 37,848 57,613 ..... 

——_—_—-_—Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis — — + 

" Quarter 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Jan.- Mar. 6.981 10,730 11,154 10,554 14,143 7,388 12,445 12,728 
Apr.-June 15,139 14,998 13,473 15,940 15,741 9,564 15,107 17,449 
d Sept. 13,707 11,648 13,489 14,037 13,106 11,243 15,791 13,001 
Oct.-Dec. 8,265 7310 12,066 12,8 10,495 12,098 14,165  ..... 

Total 44.092 46,686 50,182 53,386 53.485 40,293 Ch aa 

= - Inve ntory Figures « . — 

Quarter 1933 1934 1935 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Jan.-Mar. 7,290 11,651 11,675 3.762 12,004 10,547 9,963 10,747 
Apr.-June 6,615 10,219 10,755 7,556 12,081 8,337 8,632 8,985 
July-Sept. 7.59 8.419 8 288 8,690 11,200 7.859 8,080 9 886 
Oct.-Dec. 8,888 9,4 8,196 10,717 10,383 8,166 8,665 

Figures for Recent Months 
—PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS—, —INVENTORY #~ 
1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 
©) 1,259 ) 5,08 +,22 ,161 5 1 8,23 8,382 9,448 
N +. 4 4 Qf Rg 4.278 ). 918 
De 814 4.469 . $727 8.45 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
- Production Figures on Quarterly Basis 

Quarter 19 93 1935 1936 38 39 1940 
Jan.-Mar. 6,230 ; 12,553 11,891 15,831 314 12,383 12,815 
\r June 13,001 3 11,631 14.624 ,413 7,380 11,847 704 
Tulvy-Sept. 14,3 1( l 11,27 15,32 ] 8 l $ 13.118 1 "448 
Oct.-Dec. 9 0 7891 2,42 13.4 ) )2 1. 13,300 

il 42,587 46,2 47.879 7 ¢ 2,374 37.848 648 
Shipment Fi igures on ame Basis =~ 

Quarter 19 934 19 9% 1938 1939 1940 
Jan.-Mar 6,539 64 11 2 11,367 14.6 16 7,387 11.422 11,684 
Apr.-June 92 14,55 11,928 113 15,495 9,564 13,010 14,957 
| Sept 13,370 11 1 15,069 12,901 11,243 13,449 11,363 
8) Dex 8 189 & 63¢ 12.874 1765 12.099 309 

Total 41 4 44 48,067 4.4 2,767 40,2 m 

Inventory Figures * 

Quarter 19 9 O35 19% ] 938 39 1940 
Tan.-Mar 6,369 10,244 10,406 8,660 11,993 10,54 8.752 8,247 
A or.- Tune 6.097 8.79 050 8.075 11.83 8.337 7.549 6,914 
| Se 7 . ) 7 565 8 59 11 7 859 0 13 
a) De 7 81 7180 8.231 10.945 312 8 lé¢ 

Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
g ) 94 8 1939 194 tg 1939 1940 
() 1 ; | 
D 
ese fi es are based s recely m tl Manufac- 
Asso I ] evis ( ent 1 t ivailable issue 
Stocks nufacture! it end period in i 
° a ° 
Automobile Production 
——United Statees— ——Canada ~ 
Passenger Passenger Grand 
T il la I ks Total (ars ucks Total 
358.420 4.5 7 263,29 207.498 55.797 621,715 
R 2.8 4 $ 154.19 125.442 8,7 3,510,178 
2°339'7 1.97 416.64 82 621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
70.678 13 >3 187 60.816 so g ) NOR 1,431,494 
7 7 46 545 65.924 Q 49 1 992,126 
2.177 ) 5.192 16.852 647 ? 869,963 
3 { 14.69 Q77 1.119.811 
’ 87 162.159 128,369 $,616,27 
g ) 7 AE 15 ( 116,437 
7,292 2.8 796 7 496 1 16 108.806 46,51 3.732 608 
Ay ° 9 7 19.687 137 452.433 
M 76 5,539 1,277 12,677 8,600 412,492 
| 2 04 8,59¢ 7 739 9,19 362,566 
\ c / ; 
~ * 1 
() 
N 
D 
*R sa 


represent 


































































ADVERTISING } 
Exports of Crude Kubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
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-~—BRITISH MALAYA '— British NETHERLAND INDIES * 
Gross Net North Tha Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon Al World 
Ext Imports Exports Borneo ® land # Madura E. Coast ee China * Valley Other® Total* 
1923 252.01¢ 70,432 81,584 4, 718 9 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,7 856 406,415 
1924 259.706 8.524 8 4, 2.962 42,44€ 54,497 80,347 6,688 2 9,065 429 366 
1925 316,82 8.02 158.8 5.3 377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13 514,487 
1926 391,328 51,24 240,08 6,07 4,02 2,186 71,413 121,231 8, 2( 24,298 621.536 
1927 371.322 82.84 188.477 6.382 5,472 55,29 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 5 606,474 
1928 409.431 149,787 259,643 6.698 4.8 8 848 8 1 121,770 9,548 l 653,794 
1929 574,836 63.09 4! 44 7.38] 18 9 87,789 134,037 69 8 ¢ 853,894 
1930 947,043 8 413,167 6. 4,251 69 79,396 115,254 7,60 2 651 241 
193) $19.74 94 4 6. 4.218 7 2 87,747 116,009 11,69¢ l v2 203 
1932 478.252 ) , 85.7 4, 3.451 61 79,837 85,871 13,88 ‘ 816 »,818 
1933 $73,412 67 406 7. é g 11861 149.659 18,394 83 "737 "312 
1934 677 ’ 11.8 4 . 11, 1 4 87.401 112.058 175,470 20,17 8.9 2,985 1 663 
1935 90, 174,¢ 415.66 x 28 32 422 78.32 139.297 28.81 11 8.745 574 
1936 $20. 28¢ 67.799 52.487 8, 2 61,3 84.577 152,205 40,78 ‘ 11,466 43! 
1937 681,638 144 468,19 13. 1 84.08 139,632 207,863 s 9 l 13,063 1 864 
1938 526.911 6,101 370,81 9, $1,08 2 4,501 145,909 58,518 14,618 120 892 
1939 5 4 8 ‘ 11, 4] 2,78 117,791 181,272 65,140 13,8 2,224 1,002,629 
1939 
supe ‘ ) $ 708 43 1 ? 332 1.748 839 8 84¢ 4,03 1. 64,309 
uly 45.96 ‘ 25.9 19 28 3092 1,603 99 229 11,02 3,367 l, 84,378 
Aug 497 12.¢ 40.86 62 4] 1 ¢ 975 2 6,2 7,02 7 92,072 
Sept. 45 094 12 ) 6064 79 1. 429 467 «168 5.943 832 87,289 
Oct g 1 49 49 34 234 a] 2 1,73 2.047 >5 ; $14 2,18 115,279 
Nov 49,276 é ) 4,4 819 2.02 1,32 428 827 6, 2,191 85,631 
Dex 41.5 8.479 89 > 4 2.5 2.47 6l¢é 7 ) 8,58 11,018 7 2,052 87,732 
194 
Jan 214 7091 é Q7 1.858 1 1¢ 31,676 5.3 ] 7 
Fel ‘ ‘ 74 : 2.¢ Q 7 7 14,873 15 713 7,0 78 
Mar { 864 3,41 ,O1S 3,551 
Apr 4 2 2 ‘ 9 2 2.9 1.799 1.834 7.703 12,759 23,81 2,927 8 
May g 3.4 ' 20,009 4,578 
lune ) @ y ~ 0.104 2,73 
Tuly " 598 672 4,000* 3 
N 227 ; 
~<e 4 U +4 ; 5 
All figures . . re ex] . 7 ' tb 9 1 > 2 t 8 *) Official statis 
ber has 4 at 1 | “ Reg ‘ ( ee ‘ Ix s t nat er, which 1s 
(*) Pr lar ) M ivar exports a € aken as { educe " t one pr ©x as tex 1s 
tior sit y tiv w } « ¢ ice r € ear \ Dher hasis 
about rn t r as latex als s m 2 2.34 t . 44 927 84; 1928— 
imclude Y ‘ $ was as ws > I29—437 l : +88 933 5.260, and 
1924 ‘ 27 439 728 2.247 929 boll 5 d O t statistics of principal 
3,574 ? d ‘ 4G 47 and 1934 nsuming countries; also udes United States imports of guayule (*) This 
14,172 tons ( ( ( atistics t 192 rubber total includes e third umn for British Malaya and all ot figures shown 
exporte ‘ te s 4 y ¢ asis wer for other territories (*) Figure is provisional. 
1923 . ) ) 19 
: ANNUA I wres Are More AccCURATE [ney Are Revisep at THe ENp or tre Fottowinc Year 
Net I , into Principal } ‘ing C ies 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) Scandi Czecho 
Unite Unite France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether navia Spain slovakia World 
States Kingdon h Germany (ac (da Italy (ce) cd (d) lands (abedf) (g) (abcd) Total 
1919 238.4 4 7.685 6.395 9.733 9.2394 73 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2.418 9 343.808 
1921 249.5 6.844 82 ! 1,746 297 6.123 62 1,215 3,840 3.510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
192 179 42.08 ? 8.124 21,713 3,90€ 16: 1,014 1,705 1.022 1.279 2,243 369 300,620 
1922 296,594 4 4 9.207 15,934 6,436 2.493 2.043 172 3,807 1.778 589 567 396.222 
1923 ; 7.39 13.277 15.372 8 429 2.986 1.649 2.184 792 2,528 63 1,128 409,173 
1924 119 446 22 4,299 19.571 8.764 2,34¢ 3.124 2.688 —807 3,178 944 1,37 416,203 
1925 38 ve 4 é 33,937 19.683 117 11.412 7 O88 4.737 2.93{ 875 3,149 1,155 1.558 520.274 
1926 99 48 84.8 4.24 22.977 20.229 125 9.209 6.329 9.0 2.498 2,670 4,046 1.29% 1.87( 617.957 
1927 403.4 14,27 38.892 26.405 52 11,381 12.018 9 49 6.482 636 4,224 2.05 2.672 632.768 
1928 40 7 4.84 16,498 37.855 30.447 621 12, 15.134 2.43 7.958 2.243 4.418 3,178 3.138 599.771 
1929 52 Q 2 ¢ ) 49.27 5.453 284 17.1 11.774 5 QR¢ ) 443 3.022 6.441 864 4.650 294 638 
193 458 45,488 28.793 3.039 18,639 16.387 3.354 10.635 2,924 7,71 2,401 4,468 822,445 
193 475.99 86.1 46,466 39.688 23.26 43.48 10.149 30.671 7 649 11.009 2.22 6.361 2.605 7.7 94,641 
19 ) i4 44.08 4 t 45.121 20.917 36.027 14.469 30.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.3 9.444 693.618 
193% 19% ) $4.12 9,332 66.831 19.341 29.83 13,534 11,166 1,243 7,83 §.520 10.402 772,803 
1934 4 @ 40 2 4 69.9 21.398 47.27 44? 71715 3.758 12.418 6.9 0.999 926.389 
1901 4 Q 4 4? 20% 26.8 37 367 21.881 7 39 > 978 7 503 4.068 11.878 8.140 11,245 895,727 
10% ; 71 704 7 o7 é > 1 2 - 14109 > Aa 2 RRR 11.2% 6.668 8.772 791.510 
10 ) ‘ | 2 46 RR é 1 1 1 343 4 68 l 1.055,35¢ 
19 4 ) 3.092 1¢ 2 9.936 871,349 
May 45.390 7.5 4.64 8.413 0¢€ 4.438 1.573 2.000* 1.188 792 518 1,654 200° 618 81,967 
{une 395 2 439 49 219 4 67 992 , * 1 g 6?1 672 2,703 200* 487 0,702 
ily 4.04 i 4 4 g * g ; 324 ° 4] 67,155 
Aug 8 ? i4 4 ° bd * 651 1,54 ” 400° 58,972 
Sept 44 ‘ ° ° * 7 108 222 1,200* 2 - 63,57 
Oct ) . 749 ° * 65 ” “4 69,589 
Nov 4 479 . . 4 . . . 7 °12 1.2 * 71,504 
De 7 . ad ° ° ° 1,0 1,827 1,200° 200° 94,702 
1940 
Tar +c . . . Q Qe? 1 . y . ; 
Fe 41 4 ° “s 
Ma ' t. 
Apr l 
May an ~‘eaee) 0) Sane | wee  < Teka Gage o @0nee+/). wena Opal “| naewees «(eles “asad saat. . eens 
June 
July 9 ! 
Aus 
a—Including ¢ | g Sr s prior to 1925. French imp s i een reduced in 
in monthly stat I g some rd mports of gutta percha and to redu to basis of net 
ficial statistic ibbe s by §S weight. -Ur States imports of guayule are luded in this compilation. 
Sweden, Denmark Finla g—l *_.Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 
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